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The Week. 


The more the President's betrayal of 
civil-service reform is defended, the 
worse it looks, both for him and for his 
apologists. Poor Mr. Gage is rapidly 
adopting the melancholy hypocrisies of 
the spolismen. Unable to break the force 
of the damaging attacks of veteran re- 
formers like Mr. BE. P. Wheeler, he fails 
back on that hoary old shibboleth of the 
looters, that he is in entire sympathy 
with the merit system, but that he is no 
“bigot” about reform, and desires above 
all things to make it “practical.” This 
is the precise defence of the drunken 
temperance lecturer. He was a prohibi- 
tionist, he told the astonished deacon 
who found him embracing the lamp-post, 
but not a bigoted one. Unluckily for Mr. 
Gage, on the same morning that his 
dodging reply to Mr. Wheeler appears, 
Senator Hanna comes along to upset the 
' whole apple-cart by brutally declaring 
that the President’s order was intended 
to get rid of the appointees whom Cleve- 
land “saddled upon the Republican 
party.” This makes it needless for Mr. 
Gage further to hurt his own reputation 
by writing more whitewashing letters. 











It was not simply the pledge which 
Mr. McKinley made to the people of the 
country generally that the President 
broke when he issued his recent order, 
but a further personal promise which 
he made to one of the leading civil- 
service reformers of the country. Mr. 
William D. Foulke of Indiana testifies 
that when he called at the White House 
with other reformers a year ago, and af- 
ter the President had spoken of the ne- 
cessity of excluding some places from the 
operation of the rules, he (Foulke) said 
that they hoped that,if he did this, he 
would at the same time include in the 
classified service some other places, at 
least equal in number and importance 
to those excepted, so that it would appear 
in the order itself that no backward step 
was taken; and that the President an- 
swered that he “intended to include a 
great many more places than those 
which were excepted.” But despite this 
promise, not a single office was included 
in the order when it finally came, and, 
naturally enough, to Mr. Foulke “the 


failure to include these places seems to 


be more surprising than the exceptions 
actually made.” By the way, speaking 
of this evidence from Indiana to Mr. Mc- 
sent situation call for the revival by Mr. 





would be no “backward step” in this 
matter? 





The civil-service order has stripped 
the mask from the President. We see 
him now in his true character. He is 
the same man who, as Governor of Ohio, 
spoke the clergy and philanthropists 
fair, but turned over the charitable 
institutions of the State to the spoils- 
men as no Democratic Governor had 
ever dared to do. He is the man who 
said he was against Hawaiian annexa- 
tion, but put it through; against a war 
with Spain, but allowed a group of Con- 
gressmen to “hold a stop-watch” on him 
till he brought it on; against taking the 
Philippines, but took them. In all, his 
method has been one and the same—to 
start with a mind absolutely blank of 
conviction, and a will wholly without 
the power of initiative; to say little ex- 
cept to agree heartily with both sides; 
to put off decision till the last moment, 
but finally to go with the crowd. The 
only satisfaction—and we confess it is a 
melancholy one—to be got out of the ex- 
hibition of himself which the President 
has made in this violation of personal 
and party pledges, is that his adulators 
will hereafter be dispensed from their 
nauseous task. If crawling on their bel- 
lies before him no longer deceives the 
public, they may fairly beg off from the 
job. 





“No Civil Service for Hershey.” Such 
is the head-line over a dispatch from 
Harrisburg, Pa., and the story which this 
dispatch tells is one that is duplicated 
from many another place in every part 
of the country where there is an im- 
portant federal office. Hershey is Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at the capital 
of Pennsylvania. When he succeeded 
to the office by Quay’s appointment (his 
commission being signed by William Mc- 
Kinley as the Senator’s clerk), he found 
a number of gaugers and storekeepers 
who had been appointed during the 
Cleveland administration. Hershey want- 
ed their places for henchmen of Quay, 
but they were honest and efficient, so 
that there was no ground for their re- 
moval, and even if they had been re- 
moved, the men who wanted the of- 
fices would not be likely to pase the 
competitive examination required. But 
within forty-eight hours after the Pre- 
sident issued his order turning over 
these places to the spoilsmen, Hershey 
had turned out three of these Democrats 
and instalied three Quay workers, and 
the rest will have to go as soon as it can 
be decided whose claims for their places 
are strongest. 








An element of truth there undoubted- 


ly is in all the rumors about friction 
between the members of the Philippine 
Commission, given now as a reason for 
President Schurman’s early home-com- 
ing. The trouble has been not in the 
personnel of the Commission, but in its 
contradictory instructions. President 
McKinley has bidden both warriors and 
peace-makers a hearty godspeed. Otis 
was to push things, while Schurman was 
to soothe and conciliate the natives. 
No such combination of peace and war 
was ever known before, and it is no 
wonder that the wires from Manila have 
been kept hot with inquiries which poli- 
cy was to prevail, peace or war. Mc- 
Kinley, with characteristic large-mind- 
edness, has ordered both policies to pre- 
vail. He strongly approves of Otis and 
tells him to go on with his killing, but 
just as strongly approves of Schurman 
and urges him to go on waving the olive 
branch. If this looks like a policy of 
drift and muddle, the moral is that it is 
well to have an Executive who can make 
up his mind. The President's orders to 
Otis and Schurman, as we gather them 
from results, must have been modelled 
upon the famous softening down of tho 
Ten Commandments: 


“Thou shalt not kill, but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive.” 





The Tribune’s Washington correspond- 
ent is doing excellent work in exposing 
the topheavy, job-ridden organization of 
the War Department. We do not know 
if the Administration will consider it- 
self “knifed” by such articles in such a 
paper, but we do know that = knife was 
never more clearly called for. A simple 
comparison of records shows how ab- 
surdly overgrown the Department is. The 
Secretary may not have known how to 
organize victory, but he did know how 
to organize a bureau stuffed with fa- 
vorites and incompetents. In 1863, with 
a million men in arms, Secretary Stan- 
ton was able to do all the work of his 
office with a clerical force of 665 men. 
But the numbers had grown to 1,366 in 
1897, when the entire military establish- 
ment amounted to only 29,000 men. How 
the war “emergency” enabled Alger to 
swell the rolls still further, and with 
questionable legality, the Tribune's cor- 
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the political and commercial importance 


of those islands. Before commenting on‘ 


his speech, it is well to glance at a for- 
mer utterance of his on the subject of 
our policy in the Philippines. On the 
12th of January last, in a speech before 
the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce, he 
said: 

‘“‘May I humbly go on record as declaring 
that it would be far better for the United 
States to treat this leader [Aguinaldo} and 
his people with caution and consideration, 
eventually obtaining the end to be desired 
without serious loss of life and great ex- 
pense, rather than peremptorily demand his 
absolute surrender, be forced into a most 
unhappy conflict which would, from its gue- 
rilla nature, mean the loss of hundreds of 
good lives, the expenditure of large sums of 
money, and, saddest and worst of all, the de- 
velopment of a feeling of hatred and revenge 
towards Americans among eight millions of 
subject natives which the kind treatment of 
a hundred years cannot remove?” 

The unhappy conflict against which Mr. 
Barrett warned the authorities at Ma- 
nila and at Washington has taken place 
and is still in progress. It has entailed 
the loss of hundreds of good lives, and 
the expenditure of large sums of money, 
-and undoubtedly it has provoked a feel- 
ing of hatred and revenge which will 


outlast the present generation. 





Now Mr. Barrett says that if he were 
asked what was the great signal result 
of the last war with Spain, and which 
has amply repaid us for all the diffi- 
culties brought upon us by our assump- 
tion of sovereignty over the Philippines, 
it is simply this: “That it has suddenly 
and unexpectedly made us the first Pow- 
er in the Pacific.” It is this which com- 
pensates us not only for all the Ameri- 
can blood shed in Cuba, but also for all 
that has been, or is yet to be, spilled in 
the Philippines. Now, what is meant by 


being the first Power in the Pacific? It. 


means having the power to kill the 
largest number of men, burn the largest 
number of cities, and destroy the largest 
amount of property in a given time. 
This is what every speaker and every 
hearer of such words understands by 
them. Sometimes the phrase ts varied 
a little, as, for example, when the news- 
papers of Paris talk about making the 
Mediterranean a French lake. That 
means having the power to sweep off, 
destroy, or drive out all other naval 
forces. Two questions properly follow 
Mr. Barrett's assumption. One is whe- 
ther the acquirement of the power to do 
the most killing, burning, and destroying 
in @ given time in the Pacific Ocean 
can be considered an advantage to the 
American people. The other is whether 
this power came to us by reason of the 
war with Spain and the seizure of the 
Philippines. If both of these questions 
must be answered in the negative, then 
Mr. Barrett appears to us to have de- 
teriorated as a teacher since he addreass- 
ed the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce 
last January. 





The kind of war that is now going on 


4 


fied 





in the Philippines’ was described by a 


French writer, André Bellesort, in 1897. 
His article in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
telling what he saw there, when the 
Spaniards were trying to conquer a peo- 
ple fighting for their liberty, is repub- 
lished in Littell’s Living Age. The Spa- 
nish officers with whom he talked said 
that they saw no probable end to the in- 
surrection; that even if they succeeded 
in buying Aguinaldo, the whole thing 
would break out again in three months, 
and that if they would not buy him, Spain 
would eventually be exhausted; that 
European soldiers could not stand the 
climate, and that they were in a very 
bad strait. ‘The spectacle of these men, 
whose courage is unimpeachable, strand- 
ed there, and spent with fatigue and 
homesickness, was heartrending.” In 
short, these Spanish soldiers were un- 
dergoing the same tortures that ours are 
suffering now, and for the same cause— 
i. e.; in order to subjugate a free people. 
A lieutenant-colonel entertained M. 
Bellesort with tales of his skirmishes 
with the insurgents, expressing his 
hearty detestation of a campaign of 
snares and ambuscades. They were per- 
petually harassed, he said, by invisible 
foes, who never. would stand up to a 
fair fight. The insurgents knew to a 
man how many soldiers were operating 
against them, but the Spaniards never 
knew whether there were five, or ten, or 
a hundred thousand men opposed to 
them. Moreover, the Filipinos were 
brave men. They would dance and 
brandish their bolos at the very muzzles 
of the Spanish guns. Neither pain nor 
the fear of annihilation could daunt 
them. These are the kind of men that 
we send the flower. of American youth, 
descendants of Revolutionary sires, to 
kill and be killed by. Oh, Liberty, how 
many crimes are committed in thy name! 





A telegram from Washington says that 
a private cablegram from Admiral Dew- 
ey to a friend in that city expresses his 
unwillingness to accept the donation of 
a home, but adds that he would be glaa 
to have any money collected for his 
benefit used in the establishment of a 
soldiers’ and sailors’ home. It is added 
that the committee having charge of the 
fund will continue their collections, and 
that when the sum originally intended to 
be raised has been secured; a decision 
will be made as to its disposition. This 
is equivalent to an abandonment of the 
undertaking. The sums contributed daily 
had fallen so low that the project had 
almost passed out of the public mind. 
In order to give it a fresh start; a plan 
was proposed of asking the National 


Banks of the country to pledge them- 


selve for the moderate ‘sum of $25 each. | 


ggg amen ——— is 
the Treasury 


Department; it’ was 





may be the alternative charity proposed, 
such a project does not meet the inten- 
tions of the original donors. The whole 
scheme was nonsensical, and, to use a 


‘much-abused word, un-American. Buy- 


ing houses for military and naval heroes 
is not wholly without precedent in our 
country, but such donations have been 
extremely rare and have never been be- 
stowed upon the winner of only one 
fight, however meritorious he may have 
proved himself to be. Admiral Dewey 
has shown all the qualities of naval 
greatness that his limited: sphere of ac- 
tion permitted, but that sphere was not 
sufficiently wide to call for a public sub- 
scription. Even if it had been wider, Ad- 
miral Dewey is not the man to accept 
gratuities on account of it. 





One of the pleasing little assumptions 
of Imperialists has been that’the main 
thing is to seize territory, and that the 
settling and civilizing will attend to it- 
self. The theory has already had a 
good deal of a shock in our experience in 
the Philippines. We have the islands 
fast enough, but if there were any good 
way to let them go, how gladly would we 
do it. But for this deepening conviction 
that the United States is now completely 
stocked up with tropic islands, we should 


‘have undoubtedly heard a great outcry 


over the acquisition of the Carolines and 
the remaining Ladrones by Germany. 
As it is, no one peeps. Last summer our 
most predatory religious papers were 
calling upon the President to have a 
war-ship “call” at the Carolines, so as 
to help along American missions there 
by seizing the land; but now they see 
them taken by Germany without a mur- 
mur. We know more about civilizing 
Pacific islands now, even if we are not 
so happy. Yet experience unrolled an 
ample page before us to read in, if we 
had not been so intensely patriotic and 
filled with the new wine of Destiny that 
we could not stop to learn from the ven- 
tures of other nations. An English of- 
ficial has been writing from Africa to 
describe the condition of things in the 
region for the possession of which 
France and England were on the point 
of going to war. Speaking of the terri- 
tory between Leopoldsville and Lake 
Tanganyika, he says that “perpetual war 
reigns.” Almost every garrison on the 
Congo has a “punitive expedition” on 
hand all the time. “The zone of safety, 
or even so-called civilization, does not 
exceed a mile back from the river. To 
venture even a mile from the river would 
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the support of the State’s delegation to 
some candidate whose friends in the Se- 
nate would in return help Quay in his 
struggle to be seated upon the appoint- 
ment of the Governor. Moreover, Quay. 
like Platt, wanted a man in the Speak- 
er’s chair who would feel under obliga- 
tion to the bosses, and who could be 
depended upon to recognize that obliga- 
tion whenever they should “put on the 
screws.” Incidentally, he hoped to get 
the clerkship of the House for a personal 
follower. But, as things have turned 
out, Gen. Henderson gets the place with- 
out any help from Quay, and there has 
been no chance even to trade the clerk- 
ship for the support of the Pennsylvania 
delegation. 





Gen. Henderson is so strong a partisan 
that he will not stand out stubbornly 
against any policy upon which the Re- 
publican Representatives in Congress 
shail agree. His instincts and tenden- 
cies, however, have been so plainly 
manifested in the past as to indicate that 
he will not push forward the cause of im- 
perialism. So recently as last winter he 
declared that “I look with aversion upon 
increasing the regular army of my coun- 
try,” that “I have the gravest doubts of 
the wisdom of this country taking the 
Philippine Islands, to govern them as 
United States territory’; and, further, 
“If you ask me would I enforce a. govern- 
ment upon the Filipinos against their 
will, I answer, ‘No.’” It is reassuring to 
have a Speaker who, upon the testimony 
of so good a civil-service reformer as 
Representative McCall of Boston, “has 
been outspoken for civil-service reform 
when it showed little signs of popularity 
in the House.” On another important is- 
sue Gen. Henderson has earned from the 
same good judge the commendation that 
“he is sound upon the money question.” 
The new Speaker has ‘progressive ideas 
in matters outside the ordinary range of 
legislation. He was an earnest cham- 
pion of the movement to establish a free 

- library in Washington, and he was 
active in securing the passage of the law 
to prevent prize-fighting in the Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, de- 
fending the severity of the punishment 
proposed—imprisonment from one to five 
years—by saying that it was “the judg- 
ment of the best people in America that 
severe penalties should be enforced to 
break up this practice.” 





That the affair at Coney Island on 
Friday evening was a genuine prize-fight 
is universally admitted. It closed with 
the defeated contestant insensible in the 
ring—completely “knocked out,” Chief 
Devery’ sat close by during the contest, 
bit in no’ way interfered with it, nor did 
he express any disapproval of its violent 
_ ending, Before he started for tlie ncene, 

he ‘favored the public with a frank ex- 
promign.-0t: hig yiews, “The law * 





plain,” he said. “It is meant to allow 
younger men to familiarize themselves 
with the manly art. We are living under 
a liberal government, and it wiil be libe- 
ral as long as I am here.” There is no 
doubt whatever about the “liberality” of 
our present police dispensation of law. 
The Mazet inquiry has shown that to us, 
though it was perfectly well known be- 
fore. Few things are more universally 
obvious than a “wide-open” city. De- 
very’s view of prize-fights is identical 
with Capt. Price’s view of “dives” and 
“hells,” expressed on the witness stand: 
“There should be such places in all large 
cities.” They are needed for the educa- 
tion of our youth in the manly and kin- 
dred arts. They are part of our “liberal 
government” as administered by Croker 
and his kind. What more appropriate 
under such a government than prize- 
fights at regular intervals? Who op- 
poses prize-fights any way? Why, no- 
body except reformers, and the people 
of the city have decided, by the kindly 
assistance of Platt and Tracy, that Cro- 
kerism is preferable to reform rule. 





It is an interesting coincidence that 
the same year should witness the cleans- 
ing of the pest hole in Cuba which has 
been the chief source of yellow-fever in- 
fection in this country, and the taking 
of the first step along the road of thor- 
ough-going sanitary reform in the city 
of the United States which has always 
done most to spread the disease after it 
secured a lodgment. Havana has bred 
the pest by the shameful neglect of the 
fundamental rules of public health under 
Spanish rule, and New Orleans has cul- 
tivated the epidemic by a neglect only 
less discreditable. It seems incredible 
that in this country a city of over a 
quarter of a million inhabitants, at the 
close of the nineteenth century, could be 
without a system of drainage and sewer- 
age, but such is the condition of New Or- 
leans to-day. Last week an election was 
held to decide whether the property- 
holders of the city would vote a special 
tax of two mills per annum, above the 
ordinary State and city taxes, to be le- 
vied for forty-three years, to raise the 
necessary. funds to drain and sewer the 
city, and to provide’ municipal water- 
works. The agitation had been under 
way for nearly a year, and at first the re- 
formers were not sanguine of success, 
but a combination of public-spirited men 
and women carried on a campaign of 
education which finally converted al- 
most everybody of either sex, women 
taxpayers having the right to vote on 
such questions in Louisiana, The whole 


country is to be congratulated on this 


result, as it means that within a few 
years New Orleans will stand among 
the most progressive eities in point of 
public health, and that the United States 
will no longer maintain in one of its 
chief ports a breeding-place for epidemic 
diseases, 












The upset of the Dupuy Ministry looks 
like fresh evidence of the frivolity that 
bas made a sport of cabinets and parties 
in France during the past ten years, yet 
it was time for M. Dupuy to depart. 
He had taken the position that although 
Dreyfus had been convicted on false tes- 
timony, yet the chiefs of the French 
army, who were responsible for all the 
injustice that had been done, should not 
be prosecuted or disturbed. This was 
an impossible position. It was impoasi- 
ble to say that Dreyfus was innocent 
and that Mercier and Boisdeffre were in- 
nocent also. The Republican party of 
France, which had committed itself to a 
new trial for the prisoner of Devii's Is!l- 
and, could not stop short with that. It 
must go on to the logical consequences 
of so grave a decision. It must finieh the 
job by trying not merely Esterhazy and 
Du Paty de Clam, but the men in higher 
places above them. It was this necessity 
which drove a sufficient number of the 
supporters of President Ioubet over to 
the opposition when the vote was taken 
on the resolution, which was practically 
a vote of want of confidence. Unsettled 
questions have no pity for the repose of 
prime ministers. 





The great interest taken by the Prus- 
sian royal family in the recent congress 
at Berlin for the prevention of tuber- 


“culosis, and the message which Queen 


Victoria sent to it, expressing her warm 
approval and blessing, have been re- 
ferred to by European correspondents as 
striking proof of the attention now given 
to disease problems. But it would be 
strange indeed if, after the revelations 
which have been made in recent years 
regarding the ravages of the deadly tu- 
bercule bacillus, sovereigns did not take 
an interest in the war which medical 
men have declared against it. If by the 
invasion of some savage horde more 
than 70,000 men, women, and children 
were killed in one year in Great Britain 
alone, it would be considered the para- 
mount duty of the Queen and Parliament 
to give every minute of their time to the 
extermination of the invaders; all the 
more if it were certain that the same 
number would be killed every year fol- 
lowing by the same enemy. Why, then, 
should not some attention be given to the 
enemy that slays those 70,000, even 
though that enemy be invisible and so 
small that hundreds of him could find 
place on the point of a needle? Germany 
has at present about 1,300,000 sufferers 
from phthisis, according to the estimate 
of Prof. Leyden, and 170,000 die annual- 
ly from this disease. In fifteen years the 
United States. lost over 2,000,000 by 
tuberculous diseases; and from figures 
carefully compiled for years it is known 
that one person in seven or eight dies 
in America-and Europe of tuberculosis, 
a preventable disease if we but knew, a 
curable disease, no doubt, when we kaow 
more. 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


The editors and statesmen who, hav- 
ing relegated the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to obscurity, are now insinuat- 
ing that a different kind of Constitution 
would be a good thing, may well ponder 
the observations of Prof. A. V. Dicey in 
an article in the June number of the 
Harvard Law Review, It was early point- 
ed out, when the acquisition of the Phi- 
lippines was under discussion, that the 
form of government prevailing in the 
United States was, in some important 
respects, ill adapted to imperialistic 
schemes. As long as the treaty with 
Spain lacked final ratification, however, 
discussion of this question was tabooed 
as academic; but now that the thing is 
done, and old men have seen visions 
while young men have dreamed dreams, 
the matter is up again. So representa- 
tive a paper as the Boston Herald has 
lately, in a leading editorial, announced 
its conviction that a parliamentary sys- 
tem is what we need, and that the soon- 
er we get it the better off we shall be. 
It seems to be assumed, without argu- 
ment, that the English system is the 
only one that will help us out of our 
difficulties. Prof. Dicey, whose authority 
on the subject will not be disputed, gets 
at the matter from an unexpected quar- 
ter by raising the question, Will the form 
of parliamentary government be perma- 
nent? 

The prevailing belief in the superiori- 
ty and permanence of the parliamentary 
type of government rests mainly upon 
two grounds—the success of the system 
in Great Britain, and its spread through- 
out the world. Of the truth of both 
these facts there can, of course, be no 
doubt. Whatever may be thought of her 
policy or her methods, no one can deny 
that England is, in the judgment of the 
world, an extraordinarily successful na- 
tion. Moreover, with the exception of 
the United States, every great Power 
having a constitutional form of govern- 
ment has followed, more or less closely, 
the English model. It is not the facts, 
however, but the inferences hastily 
drawn from them, that Prof. Dicey calls 
in question. Has the situation; lie asks, 
the significance cothmonly attributed to 
it, after all? Is Great’ Britain prosperous 
because she has a Parliament and a re- 
sponsible ministry; and are her compe- 
titors prosperous, also, in proportion as 
they have: imitated her? Is the parlia- 
mentary syetem an essential characteris- 
tic of a civilized or progressive state? 

On this point Prof. Dicey’s observa- 
tions are worth considering. To begin 
with, as he points out, the constitutional 
history of Wngland ig quite exceptional. 
Physically detactied the continent 
of Europe, its insular position has been 
its political salvation. It is difficult to 
believe that a people compelfed by their 
geographical situation to maintain large 
standing armies as a protection against 
powerful and hostfle neighbors, could 








ever have developed the free institu- 
tions which go to make up political 
liberty, but to which a military force 
at the command of the sovereign is a 
constant menace. Furthermore, while 
the parliamentary system in England 
has been the product of long and slow 
growth, its adoption by other countries 
has been very recent. Much of the form 
of the English Constitution was settled 
under Edward I., who died in 1307; but 
until the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, in 1789, the system remained, in 
general, the exclusive possession of Great 
Britain, and not until after the middle 
of the present century did it become 
practically universal in Europe. But 
why its spread? Largely, Prof. Dicey 
thinks, because the patent success of 
England has made it fashionable, and 
partly because nations, after a revolu- 
tion, are prone to indulge in political 
imitation. It is the fashion to have a 
Parliament, a Ministry, and an Opposi- 
tion. Countries as unlike as Canada and 
Japan have copied the virtues and the 
weaknesses of the system. But it is 
largely a fashion, after all, and, like 
“style” and “good form” in other things, 
is petted and praised while in vogue, 
and liable to be discarded when its no- 
velty has worn away. 


But there are deeper grounds of doubt. 
“Faith in Parliaments,” says Prof. 
Dicey, “has undergone an eclipse; in 
proportion as the area of representative 
government has extended, so the moral 
authority and prestige of. representative 
government have diminished.” The faith 
in the saving power of parliamentary 
institutions, so manifest during the first 
half of this century, has given way to 
séepticism and distrust. Seventy-five 
years ago the people’s dearest interests 
were cheerfully intrusted to the wisdom 
of a legislative assembly; to-day, we 
frame constitutions of portentous detail, 
denounce the party system, and clamor 
for the referendum and proportional rep- 
resentation. The fathers fought for rep- 
resentative government as the only 
guarantee of civil and political liberty; 
the sons cry out that the blessings are 
small and the evils very great. Parlia- 
ments are no longer a novelty, nor are 
their proceedings secret, and the com- 
bination of frequency and publicity has 
worked to their discredit. 


The severest criticism of parliament- 
ary government, however, comes from 
the acknowledged failure of parliaments 
to do successfully the work now de- 
manded of them. For destructive work 
they are well fitted. The abolition of 
feudal privileges and class distinctions, 
the demolition of governmental forms 
and legal codes, and the punishment 
of enemies and traitors, are operations 
which representative assemblies have 
shown much skill in performing. But 
the legislation demanded at the pre- 
sent day is essentially constructive; and 
it is here that parliaments and con- 





gresses alike have thus far earned small 
measure of gratitude. The reason, as 
has often been shown, lies in the in- 
herent unfitness of a large and miscel- 
laneous body of men for the perform- 
ance of work primarily demanding 
knowledge, experience, and skill. The 
protection of property, the assurance of 
personal rights, and the uplifting of the 
masses of the people, are the tasks of 
modern parliaments; they are also the 
tasks that no parliament has yet per- 
formed in any but a bungling way. 
Prof. Dicey modestly suggests that his 
reflections have speculative rather than 
practical interest; but their significance 
for us in this country is not altogether 
remote. Parliamentary government has 
through centuries become part and 
parcel of the whole political habit 
of mind of the English people; but it is 
not part and parce! of ours, nor have we, 
historically, any suihcient preparation 
for it. Seriously to advocate such a 
change is to demand a form, trusting to 
luck to give us the substance later on. 
The whole argument, indeed, rests on 
the assumption that henceforth we are 
to do as England does, which is sheer 
nonsense. If we set out to become an 
empire, we may very likely have to fur- 
ther amend our Constitution to bring 
that about; but until we have secured 
purity in elections, a sound civil service, 
and a President who will keep his word, 
we can anticipate no greater success 
from a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment than we can have whenever we will 
from the government we now possess. 








TRUE EMPIRE-BUILDERS. 


Mr. ‘ohn Morley, in his speech to a 
Liberal Association on May 25, said that 
we heard a good deal nowadays about 
empire-builders, but that we did not 
always discriminate the true ones from 
the sham. “Is the only empire-builder,” 
he asked, ‘the man who goes into Africa 
or anywhere else, makes a syndicate, 
takes land from the natives, kills them 
if they object, acquires a new patch on 
the map and colors it ” Mr. Mor- 
ley proceeded to answer his own ques- 
tion by speaking of Cobden and Bright 
and those who worked with them to ex- 
tend English commerce and to spread 
abroad in the earth the arts of peace, 
as the men who really laid the founda- 
tion of the present British empire. 

There is a very simple and conclu- 
sive test which can be applied to this 
matter, in this country as well as in 
England. Who pays the cost of em- 
pire? Whatever else is true of Imperial- 
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gularity. Where does the money come 
from? Not from new territéry annexed 
or colonies or protectorates; they are a 
drain on the Treasury, not feeders. It is 
the home industry that is taxed to pay 
for enterprises abroad. It is the impost 
upon foreign trade and upon domestic 
commerce, the tax on merchant and 
banker, upon manufacturers and corpo- 
rations, which alone enable the Govern- 
ment to pay its sailors and soldiers 
and ministers and consuls and special 
agents of expansion. Empire is founded 
on taxation, and therefore the men in 
any country who build up its wealth, 
extend its commerce, develop its indus- 
tries, carry on its business, are the true 
artificers of its imperial power. 

It is perfectly true, then, as Mr. Mor- 
ley said, that the statesmen who struck 
off the shackles from English trade con- 
tributed more to make the British em- 
pire strong and enduring than any gene- 
ral or explorer or annexer of them all. 
In like manner is it true of the United 
States that we are not to look for our 
real empire-builders to Congress or cabi- 
net, to army or navy, but to our work- 
shops and counting-rooms, ships and 
railways, and wheat and cotton fields, 
inventors and captains of . industry. 
There are the sources of our wealth, and 
what is more, the sources of our national 
prestige. Who are the men who to-day 
are doing most to impress the world 
with the potency of this nation? Not 
our Admirals or Generals, least of all 
our Congress, but the manufacturers 
who are snatching away from all com- 
petitors contracts for bridges and steel 
rails in Egypt and India, and who are 
selling locomotives in England and 
ships’ plates in Scotland. These are the 
men who, by their enterprise and skill, 
are making Europe “sit up” as it re- 
cognizes the commercial giant across the 
sea, 

Here we have suggested to us the pro- 
per way for the United States to “take 
her place among the nations.” Accord- 
ing to our upstart Imperialists, this 
phrase means going in for a lot of unde- 
sirable territory inhabited by undesira- 
ble people, keeping them in order, and 
entering in general upon a course of in- 
ternational swagger and quarrelsome- 
ness. This is very like the parvenu’s 
idea of the pleasure of being rich—to 
get drunk often and to make a beast of 
himself. But to take our place among 
the nations to show them what organized 
industry cag do, what diffused intelli- 
gence can make a people capable of, 
what invention and education and hu- 
mane reforms can achieve—this is a very 
cheap thing in the eyes of our Washing- 
ton vulgarians, who reckon up national 
power by guns and colonial syndicates 
and conquered peoples; but it is, never- 
theless, the true patriotic ideal to work 
and live for. : 

Ancther overlooked element in impe- 
rial strength is peace. In the mouth of 





c’est la paix,” was tricky and insincere, 
yet there is a great truth in it. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the long reign of 
Victoria, under whom the British em- 
pire has grown to be what it is, than 
the Queen’s ardent and constant desire 
and labor for peace. Some one has late- 
ly unearthed a sermon preached in St. 
Paul’s by Sydney Smith, at the time of 
her Majesty’s accession, in which oc- 
curred the following passage: 


“A second great object which I hope will 
be impressed upon the mind of this Royal 
lady, is a rooted horror of war—an earnest 
and passionate desire to keep her people 
in a state of profound peace. The greatest 
curse which can be entailed upon mankind 
is a state of war. All the atrocious crimes 
committed in years of peace—all that is 
spent in peace by the secret corruption or 
by the thoughtless extravagance of nations, 
rare mere trifles compared with the gigantic 
evils which stalk over the world in a state 
of war. . . I would say to that Royal 
child, Worship God by loving peace—it is 
not your humanity to pity a beggar by giv- 
ing him food or raiment—I can do that; 
that is the charity of the humble and un- 
known—widen you your heart for the more 
expanded miseries of mankind—pity the 
mothers of the peasantry who see their 
sons torn away from their families—pity 
your poor subjects crowded into hospitals, 
and calling in their last breath upon their 
distant country and their young Queen. 
Py Extinguish in your heart the fiend- 
ish love of military glory, from which your 
sex does not necessarily exempt you, and 
to which the wickedness of flatterers may 
urge you. Say upon your death-bed, ‘I 
have made few orphans in my reign; I have 
made few widows: my object has been 
peace. I have used all the weight of my 
character, and all the power of my situa- 
tion, to check the irascible passions of 
mankind, and to turn them to the arts of 
honest industry; this has been the Chris- 
tianity of my throne and this the gospel of 
my sceptre.’ ”’ 


This reads almost like unconscious 
prophecy—a sketch of the real policy the 
Queen has steadily pursued. She and 
her Ministers are to-day ruling an em- 
pire vastly greater than that of 1837, but 
they know that peace is essential to its 
continuance in unabated strength, and 
so the more England’s might grows in 
their hands, the more they strive to 
make its every display peaceful. Indus- 
try and commerce and peace—these three 
are the great empire-builders, and the 
greatest of these is peace. 








BIMETALLISM ABROAD. 


The Gold-Standard Defence Associa- 
tion of Great Britain has issued a pam- 
phlet giving a summary of the bime- 
tallic controversy to date. The last 
chapter supplies information concerning 
the present views and doings of the bi- 
metallists in England, derived from the 
testimony of Lord Aldenham and M# 
Robert Barclay, the President of the Bi- 
metallic League and the chairman of its 
executive committee. Both of these gen- 
tlemen consider the subject still alive. 
Both of them think, however, that the 
battle ought to be fought hereafter on a 
basis of a ratio of 22 to 1 between silver 
and gold instead of 15% or 16 to 1, and, 
what is still more singular, they think 
that the United States would coéperate 
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in that plan. Theonly evidence offered 
is a personal letter from Secretary Hay 
to Lord Aldenham (published some time 
ago) in which the writer says: “Our 
cabinet, like your own, is considerably 
divided in opinion upon the question of 
practical bimetallism. Neither the 
President nor a majority of my col- 
leagues have in the least changed or 
modified the views which they held last 
year in regard to the great desirability 
of an international agreement on the 
subject.” He added that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was “open 
to consider the question of the ratio,” 
and that he had no doubt that France 
was equally so, but that the present 
Government of the United States would 
not initiate new negotiations. This let- 
ter was evidently intended to shelve the 
question, but it appears to have conveyed 
to the minds of Lord Aldenham and his 
colleagues the notion that, if England 
herself would initiate new negotiations, 
the United States would assent to a ratio 
of 22 to 1. The magic of this ratio 
is that it would make the metallic value 
of the rupee equal to is. 4d., or the 
price which the Government of India 
seeks to maintain for it. Hence these 
tears of joy. 


The pamphlet of the Gold-Standard 
Defence Association then considers the 
attitude of the Democratic party of the 
United States on the subject, holding 
that this country is the most important 
factor of the bimetallic movement, if 
there is still such a movement. It pre- 
sents evidence on the one side showing 
that silver as a political issue among 
us is dead, and on the other that it is 
still alive. It leans, however, to the opi- 
nion that, if not dead, silver has ceased 


| to be the dominant issue, and hence that 


the English bimetallists are deluded if 
they expect help from the United States 
in the near future. 


This is a safe conclusion, and it may 
be added that if the English bimetallists 
are “banking” on the conception that 
Mr. Bryan and his supporters will join 
them in favoring the ratio of 22 to 1, 
they are vastly mistaken. They do not 
understand the force of catchwords tn 
American politics,,The words 16 to 1 
have grown up with the present gene- 
ration of gilverites. Very few, indeed, 
know what they mean, or what any ratio 
means. Hence their suspicions will be 
aroused by any attempt to substitute new 
words in place of them. To introduce 
such a change it would be necessary to 
explain to the masses, first, what is 
meant by 16 to 1, and then what is the 
significance of the charge, and why it is 
deemed advisable. No large proportion 
of them could ever be brought to a clear 
understanding of the reason; but if it 
could be made plain to them that the 
“dollar of the fathers” was to be sacri- 
ficed in order to meet the views of the 
Hindoos, a howl of derision would be 
heard from one end of the land to the 
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other. Not even Bryan could hold his 
party together on such a platform. 

The truth is, that the life has entirely 
gone out of silver as a political issue in 
this country. All the talk that is now 
heard of it is a formality. It is uttered 
for the sake of appearances and to keep 
up a pretence of consistency. This is 
especially true of Bryan’s talk. He 
prates about silver in order to keep him- 
self in evidence as a candidate for the 
nomination, but there is no heart in 
what he says. The Democratic hoi polloi 
are for Bryan, not because he is for sil- 
ver, but because he was their standard- 
bearer in 1896, their hero and martyr. 
Mr. Bryan himself does not put silver 
in the foremost place in his speeches and 
magazine articles, but he introduces just 
enough of it to keep the campaign of 
1896, and himself as the central figure in 
it, before the people. He does not mean 
that*the old platform shall be forgotten, 
but neither does he mean that the cam- 
paign of 1900 shall be fought on that is- 
sue. He knows that a repetition of the 
campaign of 1896 would be another de- 
feat for him, because the silver issue is 
not the one which people are now think- 
ing and talking about. What the chief 
issue may be is not yet certain. It may 
be Imperialism, it may be Trusts, it 
may be McKinley’s surrender to the 
spoilsmen, but it cannot be silver, for the 
reason that fresh interest cannot be 
pumped into it. : 

As regards international bimetallism, 
neither Bryan nor his party ever took 
any interest in it, or cared anything 
about it. They never contributed: any 
votes or influence to the promotion of it. 
They have always looked at it askance. 
They have considered it a mancuvre of 
the Republicans when hard pressed, a 
trick adopted to gain time and stave off 
a decision. For this reason, in their 
platform of 1896, they cut themselves 
loose from all such devices, and demand- 
ed free aud unlimited coinage of silver 
“without waiting for the aid or consent 
of any other nation.” If English bi- 
metallists are looking to the Bryanites 
for aid and comfort in the future, they 
are relying on a party which never had 
any sympathy with them in the past, 
and would consider the ratio of 22 to 1 
as a laughing-stock if not an impiety. 


The pamphlet of the Gold-Standard 
Defence Association gives a résumé of 
the bimetallic movement on the conti- 
nent of Europe since the collapse of the 
Wolcott Commission. The silver propa- 
ganda existed in only three countries, 
France, Germany, and Belgium, No new 
steps have been taken, and only one 
meeting has been held since the failure 
of the Wolcott negotiation. On the 18th 
of December, 1897, the German Bimetal- 
lic League held a meeting and passed a 
resolution saying that while the opposi- 
tion of the English bankers might delay 
bimetallism, it could not be permanent- 
ly prevented. In France M. Méline 








made a speech of no particular impor- 
tance, and since then the question has 
been allowed to slumber. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE TRANS- 
VAAL, 


The breaking off of the negotiations 
between Sir Alfred Milner and President 
Kriiger, with the admission that they 
were fruitless and will not be resumed, 
is taken in England as a very serious 


event. Such it undoubtedly is, though 


the hot-heads who are jumping to the 
conclusion that it means war are likely 
to be disappointed. Lord Salisbury has 
found a way out of more than one seem- 
ingly hopeless diplomatic impasse, and it 
will be strange indeed if he does not de- 
vise some means of peaceable adjustment 
of the Transvaal difficulty. Yet the Bri- 
tish Government is bound to do some- 
thing. Mr. Chamberlain has gone too 
far to retreat. He has taken the posi- 
tion that the situation of thousands of 
British subjects resident in the Trans- 
vaal is intolerable, and if renewed di- 
plomatic pressure does not induce the 
Boer authorities to make it tolerable, 
force will be resorted to in the end. 
There can be no doubt about that. 

As to the points at issue between the 
two countries, a fair outside judgment 
would be that the Boers are technically 
right on all, but morally wrong on all. 
In strict legality, and by the hard-and- 
fast terms of the London Convention and 
international law, we do not see that 
Mr. Chamberlain has any case. He is es- 
topped, in the first place, from asserting 
any right to interfere with the internal 
government of the Transvaal. Whatever 


‘verbal disputes may be raised over the 


precise terms of the London Convention 
of 1884, the broad fact remains that Lord 
Derby, in an official English interpreta- 
tion of that convention, explicitly de- 
clared that under it the Boer Govern- 
ment would be “left free to govern the 
country without interference.” The only 
reservation was that any treaty nego- 
tiated by the Transvaal with a foreign 
state “shall not have effect without the 
approval of the Queen.” 

But Mr. Chamberlain argues, or at any 
rate his friends argue, that England, by 
the very fact of enjoying a suzerainty 
over the Transvaal, has the legal right 
to demand, on behalf of British resi- 
dents, a redress of grievances. This is 
an unsound argument, It is like a farm- 
er insisting that because a neighbor has 
no right to cut a road through his land 
without his consent, therefore he is en- 
titled to compel his neighbor to repair 
a barn or drain a pond. On the bare 














to pay you $20, or whatever you please 
to demand. Kriiger is as strenuous as 
Shylock in pointing to the letter of his 
bond and the law, and is legally in an 
even more impregnable position, since 
there is no likelihood of any Portia ar- 
riving on the scene. 

On one point—the dynamite monopoly 
—Mr. Chamberlain has openly maintain- 
ed in the House of Commons that tho 
Boer Government has been guilty of a 
breach of the London Convention. He 
bases this contention upon the clause 
guaranteeing that there shall be no in- 
terference with the commerce of British 
subjects in the Transvaal. But the point 
is strained. The dynamite monopoly 
does, not discriminate against the Brit- 
ish as such. In effect it hurts them, 
but it, is not a measure specifically di- 
rected against them as Englishmen. A 
heavy tax on beer, or on the mineral 
water which the unlucky dwellers in 
Johannesburg are compelled to drink 
to escape being poisoned, would bear 
hard on the English, yet it could not be 
held to be a breach of the Convention. 
In fact, though Mr. Chamberlain assert- 
ed that the law officers of the crown 
sustained him in his contention, the 
weight of legal opinion is decidedly 
against it. Kriiger has not been asleep. 
He has solicited the opinion of eight 
distinguished international lawyers—one 
of them Prof. Westlake of Cambridge— 
and all are unanimous in holding that he 
is quite within his legal rights, so far as 
the dynamite monopoly is concerned. So 
he is, undoubtedly, in the other burning 
question of the naturalization laws of 
the Transvaal Republic. These are out- 
rageous and oppressive, yet the legal 
competence of the Boer Government to 
enact them cannot be questioned. 


Yet with narrow legal right on his 
side, as respects every point in dispute, 
President Kriiger and his Government 
are taking a position which cannot be 
morally maintained. As Mr. Balfour 
said last week, the Boers are denying 
“the elementary rights of civilization.” 
The grievances of the foreign residents of 
the Transvaal are great. They have a 
large part of the property, and pay much 
more than half the taxes, of the coun- 
try, and yet are left almost absolutely 
without representation in the Govern- 
ment. Full citizenship can now be ac- 
quired, we believe, only after a residence 
of fourteen years, and even then under 
onerous and humiliating conditions, The 
inhabitants of Johannesifurg are not 
even allowed a voice in municipal af- 
fairs. The city is wretchedly governed, 
is, in fact, a “death-trap”; yet the dwell- 
ers in it have no way of exerting politi- 
cal power to bring about a sanitary re- 
form and remove a constant peril to life. 
To all appeals and remonstrances, the 
stolid Boers return a Papal non-possu- 
mus, or a Tweedian “What are you go- 
ing to do about it?” and go on taxing 
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er victims, and forbidding them the right 
even to educate their children as they 
would. Now this, all must agree, is a 
situation to which an end should be put 
in some way. By urging upon Kriiger 
and upon the world, as it is evident 
from Mr. Balfour’s speech that the Eng- 
lish Government means to do, the duty 
of having some regard to natural human 
rights, as against technical legal power, 
it will be in a position to secure general 
sympathy and support if, later, it has to 
extort by force what should have been 
yielded to reason and the larger justice. 








HEINRICH KIEPERT. 


Last year, when Heinrich Kiepert cele- 


brated his eightieth birthday, his friends 
and former pupils, as well as geographers 
who had come under his wide-reaching in- 
fluence, presented him, in characteristic 
.German fashion, with a stately volume, a 
Festschrift, to which each had contributed 
an article on some subject near to the heart 
of the aged and beloved scholar. But even 
then Kiepert had so far succumbed to the 
maladies arising from extreme old age that 
he could take but little part in the festi- 
vities held in his honor, and now he has 
passed away, having failed to round out 
his eighty-one years. 

Kiepert was a born worker, and in con- 
sequence the range of his knowledge be- 
came marvellously wide. His devotion to 
truth was abso and he was fired by 
an unflagging usiasm for his science 
which nothing | t death could quench. Now 
that death has claimed him, his passing 
leaves a peculiar gap in the ranks of the 
devotees of the science of geography, which 
at present none may fill— certainly not 
as the master filled his post. He was a tho- 
roughly rounded geographer; there was ab- 
solutely no corner of the globe, however 
remote, about which he could not give every 
detail known to science up to date. In so 
far, he will have successors. But Kiepert 
was more: he was an archeological geo- 
grapher, if the term be allowed, and as such 
he stood alone and wunapproachable. As 
archzological geographer, Asia Minor was 
his hobby, his pet, his peculiar delight, upon 
which he expended much time in a variety 
of ways. He made journeys in Asia Minor 
at four different periods of- his life, the 
last falling in his seventieth year (1888). 
The simple statement that he had collected 
every scrap of knowledge that bears upon 
Asia Minor, however sweeping it may seem, 
has a much wider implication than most 

+ readers will imagine. Of course Kicpert 
had at his fingers’ and his pencil’s ends 
Greek and Roman literature relating to 
Asia Minor; of course he was thoroughly 
at home in the mighty ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ 
the ‘Acta Conciliorum,’ the mass of Greek 
and Latin inscriptions which are profitable 
for geography, not to mention such minor 
things as the Byzantine lists, Hierocles, the 
Itineraries, and all that modern travellers 
of European nationalities have had to say 
upon the subject. But after he had learn- 
ed all that down to the bottom, and had 
drained from all these sources every frag- 
ment of knowledge in a measure unattairi- 

ed before by any man, he found that 
needed much more of which he knew no 

. thing as yet, much that was sealed to him. 


‘ * 





He determined to unseal the sealed. This 
involved the learning of modern Greek, 
Turkish, and Arabic, in order to find out 
what the writings in those languages might 
have to tell him in regard to the geogra- 
phy of his beloved Asia Minor, and to this 
task he set himself, and set himself suc- 
cessfully. By this means he became pos- 
sessed of a kind of knowledge unattainable 
by the average geographer. For instance, 
he knew what the Turkish archives, Turkish 
lists, and Turkish so-called maps could tell 
him. This knowledge he used not only in 
his cartographic work, but also to con- 
trol the vagaries of ignorant but well-mean- 
ing travellers. The present writer’s road- 
notes on Asiatic topography have a host of 
marginal annotations by Kiepert, whose ac- 
curate information made him able to say 
(to choose two out of many instances): 
“No, this is incorrect; you have wrongly 
heard Allah when the word spoken was 
Ala,” or, “The Turkish lists do not bear 
you out.” 

His knowledge was not held as a hidden 
treasure; he had much, and he gave freely. 


‘He had gained it, however, in order to add 


to it, and though he gave freely, he was 
but sowing the seed, and he expected some 
return in kind for every geographical gift. 
No one ambitious of exploring remote and 
unfamiliar corners ever applied to him for 
an up-to-date map of the region without 
getting one that included every known de- 
tail; for at once the untiring worker betook 
himself to that mighty table in the big room 
in the Lindenstrasse, and in due time the 
traveller had his trusty guide. But much of 
this sort of work brought no return to 
Kiepert, for selfish, thoughtless, or lazy men 
failed to make those additions to knowledge 
which the master had finally hoped for—fail- 
ed often to make any report to him; and the 
otherwise so genial man was full of bitter- 
ness in speaking of such cases. But when 
some return, however imperfect, was made 
to him, then every single word was weighed 
with the greatest care, and every single 
compass-bearing was made to do its part, in 
shaping the mighty map ypon the mighty 
table. He shirked no toil in utilizing for 
science the returns thus made, and when one 
traveller entered the aforementioned big 
room, he was greeted with the words: ‘Ach, 
mein Heber, theuerer Herr, Ihr Journal hat 
mir so ziemlich ein Vierteljahrchen meines 
Lebens gekostet.”” As they stand in print, 
these words might be regarded as reproach- 
ful; but as they came from his mouth they 
conveyed to the mind of the hearer the great- 
est compliment, and in hot haste the good 
wife was summoned to come and help wel- 
come the man who had robbed him of three 
months of his life. And warmly affectionate 
the welcome was. 


What Kiepert has done for Asia Minor 
cannot be measured; he has done everything, 
and much that goes under the name of other 
men is in the end Kiepert’s. When he be- 
gan to study the country, its geography was 
where Ritter had left it; with the exception 
of the seaboard, which might be reached by 
Eurdpean ships, it was practically an un- 
known land, whereas now there are few re- 
gions that have not been explored and 
mapped, and this state of affairs is due in 
greatest measure to Kiepert, either directly 
or indirectly. As a member of the Central- 
Direction of the Imperial German Archeo- 
logical Institute, he has been the immediate 
and inspiring cause of many of the recent 








explorations, just as he was the indirect 
cause of much that was done in the pre- 
ceding decades. 

The purpose of this note is to emphasize 
one phase of his manifold nature; to praise 
him is really impertinence. An outline of 
his life and a list of his works may be found 
in any encyclopa@dia. 





FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Paris, June 1, 1899. 


The death of Francisque Sarcey, the theat- 
rical critic of the Temps, has been quite an 
event, and has for a few days distracted the 
public mind from the too famous and en- 
grossing affaire Dreyfus. Parisians have al- 
ways been passionately fond of the theatre, 
and this taste is universal; you will find it in 
all classes of society. It is even more strong- 
ly marked in the people and in the small 
bourgeoisie than among the wealthy classes 
and the aristocracy. With the small bour- 
geoisie the theatre replaces all the amuse- 
ments of society. Our shopkeepers, after 
having worked all day, delight in going with 
their wives to some restaurant, and, after a 
good dinner, hearing a good play. Without 
having had any classical education, they ac- 
quire a sort of taste, not of the highest sort, 
to be sure, but still sufficiently accurate and 
refined. They have their favorites, their 
likes and dislikes; they are, as a rule, very 
indulgent, and never show their discontent by 
hissing, notwithstanding the old rule of Boi- 
leau: 

“C’est un droit qu'a la porte on achéte en en- 
trant.” 

Francisque Sarcey may be said to have 
been the idol of this numerous theatrical 
public, chiefly compesed of the French bour- 
geoisie. He had himself received a very high 
culture, having been a distinguished pupil 
of our Normal School; but he was essential- 
ly what we call a bourgeois, a word of 
dificult definition, which connotes some of 
the best attributes of the French mind— 
common sense, poise, judgment—as well as 
some defects, such as a certain want of 
imagination, of exaltation, of enthusiasm. 
The intellectual ideal of the bourgeois of the 
Francisque Sarcey type is a combination of 
Epicurean wisdom, of the gayety of Rabe- 
lais, of the moral sanity of Moliére, of the 
clever and witty rationalism of Voltaire. 
Francisque Sarcey received at the Normal 
School the solid education which forms our 
best Latinists; but the Normal School forms 
very few Hellenists—the idealism of Greece 
is wanting in its pupils. They are all more 
or less Romans, and their literary produc- 
tions, full of substance and of logic, are lack- 
ing in grace and imagination. It would be 
difficult to find more finished types of the 
state of mind and intellect which I am at- 
tempting to describe than Francisque Sarcey 
and Edmond About. These men were to- 
gether at the Normal School and became 
very intimate friends. Sarcey was eminently 
a “Ciassic’’ (such was the name given to 
those who stood by the ancients, by Boileau, 
Racine, Corneille, Moliére, the great writers 
of the grand siécic). 
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The French Theatre, which is a state in- 
stitution, governed by the famous decree 
signed by Napoleon at Moscow, is naturally 
devoted to the Classics, and their plays form 
the “repertory.” It was impossible that 
modern plays should not from time to time 
be played at the French Theatre, especially 
as, after 1830, there came a succession of 
dramatists who formed a very remarkable 
phalanx. Sarcey did not oppose, on the con- 
trary, he gave great encouragement to, the 
modern school of dramatists; but he insisted 
all his life long on the necessity of con- 
tinuing to play the “repertory.”” He main- 
tained that Racine, Corneille, and Moliére 
should always be played for the débuts of 
new actors and new actresses at the French 
Theatre, and that they should never be al- 
lowed to appear in modern parts before hav- 
ing shown themselves at home in the great 
plays of our best classic authors. This was, 
in his eyes, a necessary discipline. He had, 
of course, some difficulty in defending his 
ground against the new artists, who find it so 
much easier to play modern and amusing 
parts than to give their full value to the 
beauties of a literature which is not exactly 
the representation of modern life and the 
echo of modern sentiments. It is, however, 
to the credit of Sarcey that he succeeded in 
imposing on the French Theatre a discipline 
which has greatly contributed to make it the 
mode] theatre of our time. 


He was not so fortunate in other points. 
He made a perpetual crusade against the ex- 
aggeration of the importance given in the 
modern theatre to what we cail the mise en 
ecéne—that is to say, the scenery and all its 
accessories. He maintained that this exces- 
sive devotion to purely material details was 
not favorable to real art; that the interest 
of a drama or of a comedy was to be found 
in the dialogue, in the development of a 
situation and of characters, and that the at- 
tention of the spectator was not to be ab- 
sorbed by a show of furniture, of costumes, 
of palaces, of fine rooms. In the Middle 
Ages, in the great mysteries which were 


played before the people, the scenery was 


of the simplest. There were great boards 
behind the actors, on which were written in 
big letters: ‘‘This is Jerusalem,” or, ‘This is 
Constantinople.”” The tragedies of Corneille 
and Racine did not require much scenery; 
fidelity to the old rules of Aristotle’s three 
unities implied unity of place during the five 
acts of a tragedy. The actors played all 
their parts in the costume of their own time. 
We can now hardly imagine Phédre or Iphi- 
génte in powder, with silk gowns and hoop- 
petticoats, or Auguetue and Nero in the 
dress of the courtiéra Who came to applaud 
them; but there is very little doubt that the 
spectators of the seventeenth century felt as 
keenly the beauties of the tragedies of 
Racine and Corneille as we ourselves do. 
The antique world which is shown to us 
is, after all, also a conventional world; 
the Greeks of the time of Pericles, the Ro- 
mans of the time of Augustus, would prob- 
ably not recognize themselves at our French 
Theatre, careful as we may be of our 
scenery. 


One of the reproaches which Sarcey di- 
rected against the exaggerated care we now 
take of the scenery, is the long time re- 
quired for the arrangement of the stage he- 
tween the different acts—an interval so long 
that modern representations become a real 
fatigue in Paris, lasting as a rule as late 
as midnight, so that the worn-out spectators 





cannot be in their beds before half-past 
twelve or one o'clock. 

The best part of Sarcey’s life was spent 
at the time of the great triumphs of Augier, 
of Meilhac, of Sardou, of Alexandre Dumas 
the younger, of Pailleron. He had the plea- 
sure of witnessing and of fostering the tri- 
umph of a dramatic school which realized 
his conception of art: the study of life, the 
observation of the play of human passions, 
presented to the public by classical methods. 
By this I mean that the development of the 
plays of these dramatists is methodical, that 
there is a certain unity in them, that all the 
incidents converge towards a definite object. 
The analyses which Sarcey made of the dra- 
mas of these authors are marvellous when 
you consider that they were always written 
the day after their first representation; their 
clearness, their lucidity, their criticism can-" 
not be suffitiently praised. They were al- 
ways written con amore even when the critic 
felt tive necessity of being severe. He was 
often severe towards Sardou. Though he ad- 
mired the infinite cleverness of this extra- 
ordinary metteur en scéne and the ease with 
which he found his way out of the most 
complicated plots, he could never quite for- 
give his excessive preoccupation with the 
scenery, the dress of his personages—the 
picturesque part of the drama—which, in his 
opinion, became too great a distraction for 
the public and absorbed too much of the at- 
tention of the author himself. 


Sarcey had a great partiality for Meilhac, 
and always took pains to find even in his 
farces some elements of high comedy. Meil- 
hac was essentially a Parisian; his work 
may be compared to a glass of champagne— 
there will soon be little left of it, but it 
gave much pleasure to the generations who 
understood all its allusions and criticisms. 
How long will the works of these writers be 
played? I remember a feuilleton of Sarcey’s 
in which he prophesied that two plays only 
were sure to remain in the “repertory,” to 
take rank among the classics, the “Gendre de 


‘Monsieur Poirier” and the “Demi-Monde,” 
‘because they both struck a new chord and 


dealt with passions which are permanent in 
the human heart. 

Sarcey was much surprised and perplexed 
when he had to give an opinion on the pro- 
duction of a new theatrical school which 
affected to ignore or to despise all the rules 
of the past. The ‘“‘ThéAtre Libre” was 
founded by an actor of great talent, named 
Antoine. It did not pretend to anything ex- 
cept to give the public what the disciples of 
the new method (or rather want of method) 
called des tranches de vie, slices of life. No 
real drama, no real plot, no complications, 
no intrigue, nothing but dramatic photo- 
graphs, something in the style of a living 
cinématograph, in which people not only 
move but talk. It is undeniable that this 
“Free Theatre” has had its utility; it ac- 





took the trouble to follow, night after night, 
the representations of the new school, and, 
when there was a pearl on the dunghill, he 
was honest enough to pick it out. 

, It would be interesting to show the influ- 
ence which the Thé@tre Libre has had on the 
new dramatists, such as Donnay, Hervieu, 
and the rest—Sarcey did not attempt to deny 
it. The present school of our begt drama- 
tists is decidedly purely realistic; it is also 
pessimistic, and deals by preference with so- 
cial subjects. It does not adopt the old 
motto, “‘Castigat ridendo mores”; it is mark- 
ed by a certain sadness, even in its gayety. 
Sarcey encouraged its efforts, though he was 
himself of a robust, healthy, and cheerful 
disposition. He will not be replaced, in my 
opinion, for many years to come, as a the- 
atrical critic. He thought he had a mission, 
and he fulfilled it with an earnestness and 
a zeal beyond praise. 





THIS YHBAR’S SALONS. 


Paris, May 1, 1899. 

It is impossible to come away from the 
latest Salons without feeling just a trifle 
depressed and discouraged. One thinks of 
the immense activity during the last hundred 
years, one remembers the endless movements 
and schools and revolutions that have come 
and gone since the National Assembly of 
1791 made an end for evermore to the old 
tyranny of the Academy; and then, in the 
face of this spring’s exhibitions, one can- 
not help asking to what purpose has 
been all this agitation, all this energy, 
ali this striving, all this struggling. 
A few thousand artists may exhibit in the 
place of the few hundred of a century ago, 
but the greatness of art depends not in the 
least upon numbers. Indeed, it is one of the 
most melancholy features of this huge col- 
lection that such acres of canvas and paper, 
such a wilderness of plaster and marble 
and bronze, should yield such an absurdly 
small crop of good, or interesting, or even 
irritatingly bad work. Now that the two 
Salons, as last year, are sheltered under the 
single vast roof of the Palais des Machines, 
one is more than ever impressed by the 


still is the fact that, as one makes one’s way 
through the labyrinth of galleries, there 
should be so little to arrest or hold the at- 
tention. There is much that is workman- 
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tiny canvases, more than two; and the pic- 
tures that are thus more easily seen are dis- 
tinctly better worth seeing. I can imagine 
that any one who visited the Salon for the 
first time would be positively amazed at the 
high level of accomplishment attained; but 
to all those familiar with the artiats and 
their work there are signs, if not of exhaus- 
tion, certainly of fatigue. Naturally, the loss 
of Puvis de Chavannes is very seriously feit. 
His large decorative panels may not always 
have been of equal merit, but they were 
never entirely without charm, distinction, 
and, above all, the repose that could not but 
prove a relief in the midst of the sensations 
of the year. And his absence is the more 
keenly realized because in their place now 
hangs only the little portrait, simple, sombre, 
reticent, that he painted of his wife when she 
was still the Princesse Cantacuzéne, while the 
large decorative work by other artists seemg 
to violate every canon of his artistic creed. 
It comes as something of a shock to find Du- 
bufe consecrating. to his memory a canvas 
of gigantic scale, on which the dead master 

sits, with appropriate sadness, among nonde- 
script symbolical figures in emerald green 
draperies and violet wings, color and design 
both as completely out of sympathy with his 
aims and methods as well could be. Nor do 
I see much hope of his mantle as decorator 
falling upon the shoulders of those who 
evince most desire to wear it—upon either 
Anquetin or Boutet de Monvel, for example. 
There is astonishing vigor and force in a 
big allegorical ‘“‘Battle’” by Anquetin, a mass 
of men and horses with impossible arching 
manes, wrestling and grappling together in 
deadly combat, but so violent, so confused, 
you can but regret the misdirected energy 
of a painter of whose power there can be no 
question. I see that a French critic makes 
much of the fact that the work was done in 
some forty days, but the merit of a picture 
has absolutely nothing to do with the time 
and labor bestowed upon it. As for Boutet 
de Monvel, he has apparently taken one of 
the small colored illustrations from his 
‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ enlarged it, and given pre- 
cisely the same composition in colossal pro- 
portions, but worked out with the minuteness 
and elaboration of the old illuminator. Bril- 
liant reds and yellows and purples that were 
amusing on the printed page of a small book 
become offensive and glaring when made to 
cover vast spaces. The decoration is for the 
church at Domremy, which is so dark, I am 
told (I have never been there), that ex- 
aggerated brilliancy is absolutely neces- 
sary, if the decoration is to produce its 
effect. This may be so, though I doubt 
it, and, in case, I think it a mis- 


not venture to answer for it until I saw the 
ceiling in place, nor do I feel that I can ap- 
preciate the panels he exhibits with it in 
their present surroundings. 

These are some of the most striking works, 
principally, if I except the Besnards, because 
of their size. To turn to smaller canvases is 
to find men like Carriére, Aman-Jean, Lher- 
mitte, Picard, Raffaéili, Gandara, and Blanche 
repeating more or less the same subjects or 
same designs or same effects we have had 








from, them in the past: M. Carriére becom- 
ing more vague, more mystical, more tragic 
than ever, though his theme may be one in 
itself so joyous as the morning greeting be- 
tween mother and children; M. Aman-Jean’s 
refinement, for the moment threatening to 
dwindle into feebleness. Then M. Simon, 
once so promising, grows more photographic 
in his portrait groups with every year; M. 
Cottet, once so original, is degenerating into 
a mere slave of his mannerisms. With re- 
gret, one discovers that Mr. Whistler sends 
nothing; nor is there anything by. Mr. Sar- 
gent or Mr. Dannat. Mr. McLure Hamilton 
has but two little portraite—characteristic 
and accomplished—in the place of the group 
of several he exhibited last spring. And Mr. 
Alexander’s ingenuity seems to be failing 
him, for his favorite model appears upon but 
one canvas, there twisted in a new and grace- 
ful curve over a violoncello. Even the sen- 
sationalists have come to an end of their re- 
sources. M. Jean Béraud’s hitherto fertile 
invention has carried him no further than 
a theatre rehearsal, and this year, at any 
rate, he must retire before M. Jean Veber, 
whose rather loathsome fight between two 
naked women, with hideous old hags for on- 
lookers, fascinates the crowd; and also be- 
fore M. De Groux, M. Louis Legrand, and M. 
Piot, who, each in his way, makes a bid for 
notoriety by madness of method, a perfect 
saturnalia of paint. The religious picture, 
too, is disappearing. M. Dagnan-Bouveret, 
recently the most enthusiastic exponent of 
the Scriptures, now confines himself to a 
portrait, and it is chiefly M. Carolus-Duran 
who keeps up the tradition by a Crucifixion, 
melodramatic, bituminous, ineffective. Real- 
ly the best and most genuine work comes 
from the landscape painters—from M. Cazin 
and his follower, M. Billotte, from Ménard, 
Griveau, Mouillé, and several others, more 
or less strong, whose canvases reveal a curi- 
ous romantic tendency. The reign of Real- 
ism, of Naturalism, of Plein-airieme, of Im- 
pressionism, is clearly at an end—that is, for 
the present generation. 

In the section of drawings and prints, I 
am conscious of the same fatigue, the same 
exhaustion. I looked in vain for the old 
gayety of experiment, the old triumphant 
solution of new problems. Men like M. Hel- 
leu, M. Florian, M. Renouard are not rep- 
resented. Fine woodcuts and wood-engrav- 
ings, some printed in color, are still sent 
by M. Lepére, color etchings by M. Raffaél- 
li, color lithographs by M. Gottlob and M. 
Heidbrinck, remarkably clever etchings by 
M. Louis Legrand; but the greater number 
of exhibitors are content to copy or imi- 
tate men already acknowledged as masters. 
Perhaps it should be noted that many art- 
ists are beginning to show the sketches 
and studies for their pictures, a capital 
plan, helping one, as it does, to understand 
their aims and intentions. But interest cen- 
tres chiefly about a roomful of drawings by 
M. Cazin, as refined and individual as his 
paintings, wonderful little studies of towns 
—a street or a place charmingly sugsest- 
ed—or else of the quiet, uneventful sketches 
of field or open country, where he so of- 
ten seeks his inspiration, or of women and 
children; studies these that make one wish 
he had not devoted himself so exclusively 
to landscape. The drawings are mostly in 
chalk or pencil on white paper, sometimes 
on gray paper, when they borrow some- 
thing of the tranquil, tender color of his 
twilights and his moonlit nights. 









There is never very much sculpture in the 
Champ-de-Mars Salon, but what there is, 
usually, is good. This year the greatest 
success is scored by Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
with his “General Sherman.” In its quiet 
dignity, it impresses one, the moment 
one’s eyes fall upon it, after passing, as one 
must to reach it, all the flamboyant, rest- 
less, contorted, posing statues of the other 
or Champs-Elysées Salon. There is so much 
character, so much authority, in the gaunt, 
spare figure, erect and alert in the saddle. 
The cloak, flying back in the wind, gives 
just the right suggestion of movement, 
though [ understand that Mr. Saint-Gau- 
dens means to modify it slightly, thinking 
that, as it is, it detracts somewhat from 
the fine sobriety and reticence of the whole 
composition. It is interesting to find an- 
other American, one hitherto known only 
as a painter, making his appearance as a 
sculptor: Mr. McLure Hamilton, whose bust 
of his mother is so able, so expressive in its 
simple severity, one might think it the 
work of the master sculptor, rather than 
the apprentice. M. Rodin, probably to his 
own great satisfaction, has not created the 
excitement of a year ago. The now famous 
“Balzac” is succeeded by a life-size “Eve” 
in bronze—an Eve after the fall, sad and 
ashamed, her arms crossed over her breast, 
her head bent low. It is beautifully con- 
ceived, full of emotion, subtle and strong 
in the modelling, but it seems to me that 
M. Rodin never succeeds quite perfectly in 
his larger designs. I like better the small, 
spirited bust of M. Falguiére which he is 
also showing. 

One wonders if the exhibition of this bust 
is not M. Rodin’s way of explaining to the 
public that he does not in the least resent 
the fact that the commission for the Balzac 
monument has been handed over to M. Fal- 
guiére. The new Balzac is, for me at all 
events, what the French would call the clouw 
of the Champs-Bilysées Salon. M. Rodin’s 
Balzac was so indisputable a failure, and 
yet, at the same time, so fascinating, so 
exasperating because it came so near being 
the work of genius he meant it to be, that 
it is inevitable curiosity should mingle with 
one’s desire to see the attempt of the man 
who has had the temerity to come after him, 
and so challenge comparison. M. Falguiére, 
evidently, has been overwhelmed by the de- 
licacy of his position, and, as if convinced 
that imitation is really the sincerest form 
of flattery, has made his Balsac as much 
like M. Rodin’s as a sculptor of so opposite 
a temperament could. The new Balzac sits, 
where last year he stood, his hands no long- 
er concealed, but crossed comfortably and 
inelegantly over bis knees; he wears the 
same indefinite garment, partly dressing- 
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too, I think, has lost a fine opportunity. To 
him has been intrusted the statue of De 
Lesseps to be set up at the entrance of the 
Suez Canal, and he has imagined nothing 
nobler and more dignified than a man—no 
doubt the portrait is irreproachable—in a 
dress-suit, one hand holding the map of the 
canal, the other outstretched in the most 
conventional and theatrical of gestures. 

If, for the rest of this exhibition, though 
the larger of the two, I have left myself but 
little space, I have done so intentionally. 
There is little to be said that has not been 
said before many times. Again one is 
confronted with the enormous canvases, the 
big machines, meant to capture by sheer 
force the attention they could not claim by 
merit alone. M. Jean-Paul Laurens is al- 
ways an exception. His large histori- 
cal compositions are designed for a de- 
finite purpose. This year he shows a ceil- 
ing for a public building in Toulouse, scho- 
larly, but, with its persistent reds, less re- 
strained and sober in color than usual. 
Of the others, even M. Tattegrain, who once 
knew how to put a picture together, is 
beginning to sacrifice everythinr to the 
gruesomeness of his details, so that, in 
his ‘‘Saint-Quentin pris d’assaut,’’ the eye 
wanders aimlessly from group to gtoup, 
from figure to figure, as ina “yelléw” jour- 
nalist’s picturesque report, never by chance 
taking in the effect of the dramatit scene 
as a whole; and, unfortunately for the paint- 
er, a picture of this kind is forgotten as 
promptly as the printed report. The work 
that tells, in the only fashion an artist 
should care to have it tell, is found rather 
in the melancholy gray landscapes of M. 
Pointelin, who may keep on for ever paint- 
ing the wide, desolate moorland, the long 
barren hills he loves, but who does it with 
such feeling for the poetry of light and 
air that they have all the variety of Na- 
ture herself; in the stately, formal com- 
positions of M. Harpignies; in the little 
idylis of M. Fantin-Latour. These are, as 
they have been so often before, the few good 
things that reconcile one to such a waste 
of paint. I thought, too, that the work 
of a few American exhibitors—a delight- 
ful little Dutch baby by Mr. MacEwen, the 
well-drawn cattle by Mr, Bisbing, the low- 
toned pastorals by Mr. Truesdell—were, in 
their refinement, pleasant contrasts to the 
typical Salon picture. The seas of Mr. 
Boggs and the tulips of Mr. Hitchcock also 
stand out with something like distinction. 

The prints and drawings here have al- 
ways been dull and unimportant compar- 
ed to the series at the Champ-de-Mars, 
and now, with M..Fantin-Latour and M. 
Wiliette both absent, they are more for- 
lorn than ever; an occasional innovation in 
the shape of an experiment in color, a sin- 
gle lithograph by M. Dillon,.two or three 
worth noting by M. Huvey, and M. Leleu, 
and the wood-engravings by Mr. Wolf are 
not quite enough to compensate one for 
wading through such a large collection of 
indifferent interest. 

Perhaps I ought to add that in both 
Salons more and more attention is being 
paid to the purely decorative arts, and that 
in the New Salon a prominent and dis- 
tinguished place is given to Mr. Tiffany's 
glass, which is also, by the way, being 
shown just now in London. N. N, 














Oorrespondence. 


TEMPERANCE AND EXPANSION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The United States having emerged 
from the smoke of the Spanish war, with 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines more 
or less attached to her, it is pertinent to 
ask what effect these new and (to the 
United States) strange relations will have 
on the temperance question. 

Our inquiry need not take us far afield. 
Expansion means forcible subjection of the 
countries over which our self-appointed au- 
thority extends; forcible subjection means 
the maintenance of a large army, and, not- 
withstanding the plain prohibition of Con- 
gress, the beer canteen, according to the 


opinion of the Attorney-General (an opinion } 


fearfully and wonderfully made), is allowed 
to attach itself like a leech to our army 
under a pretext of the shallowest and empti- 
est sort. It is not necessary to picture here 
the evils that follow in its wake. The mere 
fact that the best and most experienced of- 
ficers of the army, such men as Gen, Miles, 
Gen. Shafter, and Gen. Brooke, are stoutly 
opposed to the canteen, is sufficient to con- 
demn it in the eyes of the average layman. 
Yet this curse bids fair to be a permanent 
adjunct. to our army, and therefore to our 
new idol, expansion. 

But there is another and quite as atrocious 
a way in which expansion is affecting tem- 
perance.. One of the chief pretences with 
which we have apologized for the shooting 
down of the Filipinos in cold blood is that 
we intend to convert them from barbarism 
and to make them moral and upright. Never- 
theless, during the American occupation of 
the Philippines, between three hundred and 
four hundred saloons have been established 
in Manila alone. It seems incredible that 
such a revolting condition can be possible, 
and yet so undeniable is the fact that our 
comic papers have begun to picture the bar- 
room and the free-lunch counter as the sort 
of American free institutions that we shall 
give the Filipinos. 

The worst of the matter is, that there is 
no promise of improvement for the future. 
Our uniform treatment of the Indians in sup- 
plying them with ‘“fire-water,’’ contrary to 
treaty stipulations and to the instincts of 
morality and humanity, and the recent re- 
peal of the prohibition law in Alaska, augur 
badly for the needed relief. 

HENRY FREDRICKS. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1899. 





AN ENGLISHMAN IN RUSSIA. 


To THE EpIToR or THE NATION: 


Sir: Prof. Kittredge has directed my at- 
tention to a postscript of William Smith’s 
letter of the 15th of May, 1572, sent from 
Yaroslav in Russia to his brother James 
Wodcoke in Kent, contained in Thomas 
Wright's ‘Queen Elizabeth and her Times,’ 
vol. 1, p. 422. It runs as follows: 

“Brate Yakobe 

be possaldie pregottoul 


Sake. wroties : \ — —— 
o. DP ya 
Shotombite wt casein tartare Woke se walle _ thorized 


onna ys doute mina golli te take. 
boudes 


mina brate : 
sch WILLIAM june 


In a footnote the editor says: “This post- 


his friends in Kent.” In this statement he 
is, however, mistaken, for the postscript was 
meant as a confidential note to his brother, 
as the translation of it will soon show us. 

Ever after the discovery of Russia by the 
English in 1553, English merchants and their 
agents and military adventurers resided in 
Russia. Mention of this fact is made in 
Smith’s letter, by which we are also in- 
formed that his brother had been there be- 
fore: ‘“‘This country of Unsland [mistake for 
Rusland] is greatly changed since you were 
here, and things goeth not so convenient 
with Englishmen as it hathe done.“ During 
their long sojourn in Russia, many English- 
men acquired a speaking knowledge of the 
Russian language, and to one of them we 
owe the earliest collection of Russian bal- 
lads in existence, made in 1618. To this mat- 
ter I shall return at some future time. The 
passage given above is written in Russian. 
After making various allowances for mis- 
prints, incorrect readings of the editor, and 
superficial knowledge of the language of the 
writer himself, we get the following intelli- 
gible translation: 

“Brother James: Please procure for me a 
wife, one that is pretty and young, against 
the time of my return home, and please 
make my obeisance to Barbara Wood, and 
tell her to wait for me. If you succeed in 
doing this for me, you will be unto death 


the brother—Of your brother, 
“WILLIAM SMITHE.” 


This pretty sixteenth-century romance of 
which we get a glimpse through the Russian 
language is probably unique in English his- 
tory. It would be interesting to know whe- 
ther Smith ever was united to his lady-love. 

LEO WIENER. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 7, 1899. 





THE OSCITANT PROOF-READER. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Str: Not many more amusing misprints 
are likely to be found than one in Saints- 
bury’s ‘Short History of English Literature’ 
(1898, p. 262), where the well-known line of 
Sidney’s first Sonnet is quoted: 

* ——— my nurse to me, look in thy heart and 


W. H. B. 








Notes. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will shortly publish the 
only authorized edition of the: early novels of 
Henry Seton Merriman, which ‘have been re- 
vised, condensed, and in part rewritten. They 
have nearly ready the ‘Autobiography of Mrs. 
Oliphant.’ 
|}. Henry Holt & Co. announce ‘The Hooligan 
Nights,’ reminiscences of Alf. Hooligan, 
thief and counterfeiter, edited by Clarence 
Rook, a London journalist. 

D. Appleton & Co., The Century Co., and 
the Doubleday & McClure Co, are to pub- 
lish in conjunction the fifteen-volume edi- 
tion of Kipling’s works, which is to be 
marketed by the Book Department of the 





script was no doubt intended to astonish all 
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magazine story of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson; and ‘On the Birds’ Highway,’ by 
Reginald Heber Howe, jr.—coast bird-studies 
from Maine to Maryland, with some 60 il- 
lustrations. 

‘The Martial Graves of Our Fallen Heroes in 
Santiago de Cuba,’ by Dr. Henry C. McCook, 
will shortly be issued by George W. Jacobs 
& Co., Philadelphia, with photographs, 
charts, and maps. 

William Ellis Jones, No. 5 South Twelfth 
Street, Richmond, Va., invites subscriptions 
to the ‘Word-Book of Virginia Fo!k-Speech,’ 
by Dr. B. W. Green of Warwick. Only 300 
copies will be printed. 

A new work on ‘Embroidery,’ by Lewis F. 
Day and Miss Mary Buckle, will be brought 
out in London by B, T. Botsford, and in 
New York by the Messrs. Scribner. 

The latest volume in the new edition of the 
writings of the late John Addington Symonds 
is the fourth appearance of his ‘Introduction 
to the Study of Dante’ (London: Black; 
New York: Macmillan). 

Mr. Brett’s ‘Cumulative Index to a Selected 
List of Periodicals’ for 1898 (Cleveland: The 
Helman-Taylor Co.} forms the third annual 
volume of this important key to “authors, 
subjects, titles, reviews, portraits’’—the last 
item not the least. We need only add that 
the periodicals here indexed number one hun- 
dred, and that especial paitis have been taken 
to make the year’s necrology complete. 

Mr. John Coleman Adams’s ‘Nature Studies 
in Berkshire [Mass.]’ (Putnams) will not se- 
cure him the literary rank of Burroughs, 
Bradford Torrey, or Thoreau, and his text 
pales in quality beside the photogravure il- 
lustration of Mr. Arthur Scott, his colaborer 
in the making of a handsome volume. These 
views are all charming and characteristic, and 
unusually successful in catching cloud effects. 

Mr. R. P. Porter confesses to the haste 
with which his ‘Industrial Cuba’ (Putnams) 
has been compiled. Yet as a record of in- 
formation, as distinct from the author’s opi- 
nions (some of which seem to have been 
even more hastily put together than his 
facts), the book is of considerable value. 
The existing Cuban tariff printed in full, 
the account of internal taxes and of the ap- 
portionment of public revenue, with the 
chapters on sanitation and transportation, 
furnish the best portion of Mr. Porter’s sta- 
tistical exhibit. ‘ 

There is unaffected modesty in Burr McIn- 
tosh’s title, ‘The Little I Saw of Cuba’ (F. 
Tennyson Neely), and the author, a newspaper 
correspondent, wholeft the island as ayellow- 
fever convalescent, makes no pretensions of 
any kind. His journalistic style is not com- 
mendable, but his observations with the 
Rough Riders are a respectable contribution 
to the material for that history of the San- 
tiago campaign which has yet to be written. 
Mr. McIntosh leaves us in no doubt as to his 
likes and dislikes, and among the latter he, 
with a mind devoid of sectionalism, includes 
equally Gen. Shafter and Gen. Wheeler. His 
own photographic views give a better idea of 
the country than most we have met with, and 
much enhance the value of a narrative ot 
some hardship and personal disappointment. 

F. Anstey’s ‘Love among the Lions’ (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) is clearly by the author of ‘The 
Tinted Venus,’ is characteristically ingenious 
in concealing the plot, aad is brief enough 
not to weary. If it adds nothing tothe au- 
thor’s reputation for humorous extravaganza, 
it cannot fail toprovoke a smile in thereader. 

The Jewish Publication Society of Ameri- 


-the dialects of to-day. 





ca, Philadelphia, is ably carrying on the task 
of popularizing Judaism and keeping its best 
spirit alive. It has issued some books of high 
scientific value, such as the translation of 
Graetz, Schechter’s ‘Studies in Judaism,’ 
and Dembitz’s ‘Jewish Services,’ along with 
others of much lighter weight which need 
not be particularized. Their last publication, 
Abrahams's ‘Jewish Literature’ (275 pages, in- 
cluding an excellent double-columned index 
of twelve pages), takes medium rank. It is 
an introductory sketch of Jewish literature 
from the Mishna to Mendelssohn, and is 
brightly written, clear, and accurate. Of 
course, the treatment is of the slightest— 
within such limits none other were possible— 
but the arrangement is good; each of the 
twenty-five chapters has a pointed heading 
and closes with a little English bibliography 
guiding to further study. The references to 
Arabic thought and literature might be more 
exact, but that lies off the writer’s track, 
and, besides, there are few Eps'ish books in 
which such references even syproach exact- 
ness. His little book fairly accomplishes its 
claim, and will take a useful place in the 
strange but just and healthy Jewish renais- 
sance which is upon us. 


Volume ix. of the Harvard Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology (Boston: Ginn & Co.) is 
largely devoted to the memory of the two 
great and well-beloved teachers whom Har- 
vard lost in the summer of 1897. The me- 
moir of Prof. George M. Lane is written by 
his former pupil and literary executor, Prof. 
Morris H. Morgan, while that of Prof. Frede- 
ric D. Allen is the work of his colleague and 
friend, Prof. Greenough. The two memoirs, 
which are accompanied by excellent portraits, 
together with a number of posthumous 
papers, now furnished with revisory notes, 
make this volume of the Studies of particular 
interest to many classical students. The in- 
fluence of Prof. W. M. Lindsay of Oxford, 
who was an instructor at Harvard in 1898, is 
shown in a series of seven studies in Plautus, 
mostly the work of his American pupils. Other 
articles are ‘‘Hidden Verses in Livy,’’ by M. 
H. Morgan, and the “‘Nonius Glosses”’ of the 
laie J. H. Onions, with note by Prof. Lind- 
say; while the last two-score pages of the 
volume are taken up with a careful and pains- 
taking analysis of the ‘‘Versification of Latin 
Metrical Inscriptions except Saturnians and 
Dactylics’—the work cf Prof. A. W. Hodg- 
man of the Ohio State University. 

Karl Dieterich’s ‘Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache von der 
hellenistischen Zeit bis zum 10. Jahrhundert 
nach Chr.’ (Leipzig: Teubner) is a late ad- 
dition to the constantly increasing list of 
German studies dealing with the history of 
the Greek language. This work has special 
reference to such inscriptions, papyri, and 
manuscripts as have come down to us 
from the period 300 B. c.-1,000 a. D., and 
deals especially with the xow4 or Greek of 
the Hellenistic period, and its relation to 
The connection of 
ancient with modern Greek, a language long 
despised by philologians, has now been as- 
sured by the works of such scholars as 
Krumbacher, Hatzidakis, and Thumb, whom 
Dieterich follows; and future investigations 
into the Greek of any period can hardly be 
made without some reference to the modern 
Gemeinsprache and dialects. The importance 
of modern Greek as a development of the 
ancient, and the fact that it is able to throw 
light on many difficulties of ancient Greek 
investigation, explains the extraordinary ac- 


‘ 





tivities of German scholars in this direction 
during the last decade. 

Mr. Charles F. Lummis is about to 
print in his Land of Sunshine (Los Angeles, 
Cal.) an accurate translation of the Viceroy 
Revilla Gigedo’s report on California, the 
clearest and closest summary of Pacific Coast 
affairs and explorations from San Blas to 
Nutka, 1767-1793, that we possess. It has 
not been printed heretofore in English. It 
will run for about four months in the maga- 
zine. 

A map of the theatre of military opera- 
tions in Luzon, on a scale of nearly three 
miles to the inch, prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Military Information Division, is 
the special feature of the National Geogra- 
phic Magazine (Washington) for June. Com. 
H. Webster, U. S. N., contributes a reada- 
ble account of the Samoans, accompanied by 
illustrations, in which, referring to their 
singular hospitality, he says that ‘‘travel- 
ling parties can go from end to end of the 
group without expense for food or lodging, 
and the official ‘Large House,’ maintained 
by each village, is seldom vacant. This pe- 
culiar institution is provided by contribu- 
tions from every family in the place. One 
of the results of this type of hospitality is 
that the Samoan has beccme a great tra- 
veller. Large parties, resembling our ‘tour- 
ists,” band together and go from town to 
town and from island to island.” The Sa- 
moan {@ fond of games of skill, especially of 
a kind of quoits and of cricket. So strong a 
hold has the latter game taken upon the na- 
tives that it was no uncommon experience to 
find a village “utterly deserted by its in- 
habitants, for the entire population would be 
in a neighboring clearing, watching or tak- 
ing part’ in the game. It is not surprising 
to learn from another writer that the Sa- 
mean is averse to labor, and that those who 
have attempted agricultural pursuits in the 
islands have been compelled to import la- 
borers. The rates of wages are “$1 per day 
for laborers, or $10 per month with food; 
mechanics from $3 to $5 per day; clerks, $50 
per month and board, and bookkeepers $100 
per month and board. There are now con- 
stantly from 1,000 to 1,500 foreign laborers 
in the islands.” The editor makes a short 
statement in regard to the work of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and its organ, 
which has afforded an opportunity for the 
publicaticn, in a popular form, of informa- 
tion that might otherwise have iain buried 
in voluminous reports. The Society has now 
1,100 active and 500 corresponding members, 
and a special effort is being made to increase 
its membership, in order, among other 
things, to enlarge the magazine and to add 
to its attractiveness and value, 

The Annales de Géographie tor May con- 
tains an interesting description of a type 
of a primitive house as shown in the stone 
structures of southern Italy, known locally 
as trulli, casetle, and specchic. The trullo, 
or bee-hive house, is a small hut built of 
“dried” stones laid without cement, coy- 
ered with a cupola of the same material. 
The casella consists of several trulli joined 
together. The specchie are large truncated 
stone cones, and were no doubt originally 
intended for watch towers. Few of 
buildings, except possibly some of 


trullo not only as 
also the dryest and 
tations. There are 
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and a map showing the distribution of the 
different classes of these buildings, born 
of a land known in classic days as “‘petrosa 
Apulia.” There is also an illustrated de- 
scription of the irrigation works now ‘in 
process of construction at Assuan and As- 
siut on the Nile. At the former place at 
the time of the writer’s visit (February, 
1899) there were 6,000 laborers employed, of 
whom 600 were Italians, the remainder na- 
tives. Referring to the common idea that 
in Egypt all things are immovable and 
unchangeable, he says that ‘“‘it seems to us, 
on the contrary, that in few countries are 
modifications, economic, geographic, and his- 
toric, at the present time so profound and 
so rapid.’ Pure science is represented 
in this number by an article on the geo- 
graphy of plants, founded on a recently pub- 
lished work, by A. F. W. Schimper, on 
‘Plant Geography on a Physiological Basis.‘ 

In Petermann’s Mitteilumgen, number four, 
is the first part of an elaborate study, by 
Paul Langhans, of the distribution of Ger- 
mans and Czechs in northern Bohemia. In 
eight districts examined, a comparison of 
the census of 1880 with that of 1890 shows 
that in two districts the Germans, in six 
the Czechs, have increased. A. Gaedertz con- 
tinues his account of his preliminary survey 
in the province of Shantung in the inte- 
rests of the proposed German railway. He 
gives some figures showing the great com- 
mercial activity which prevails, and the pre- 
sent cost of transportation of the principal 
products, raw silk, cotton, coal, plaited 
straw, tobacco, vegetables, and fruit “‘in 
great quantities and-of good quality.” 


‘You may make a canal or a railway with- 
out the consent of a people, but you cannot 
make a system of justice,” said Sir John 
Scott in a recent address in which he ex- 
plained the methods whereby he, as judicial 
adviser to the Khedive, obtained this consent. 
Acting on the principle that, in judicial re- 
form, “better men, not new measures,” were 

-Gemanded, he began by making provision for 
the education of Egyptians in Occidental law- 

Succeeding steps were the removal of hope- 

lessly incompetent and corrupt judges, and the 

replacing the seven tribunals in which seve- 
ral judges sat, with numerous single-judge 
courts placed in all parts of the country, over 
which a strict supervision is held. The re- 
sult is that cheap and prompt justice is 
brought within easy reach of every peasant. 
‘There are fewer crimes in Egypt than there 
are in England in proportion to the popula- 
tion’; but when they are committed, the 
criminals, whatever their rank or position, 
are tried by the native judges, who show an 
independence amazing from the Oriental 
point of view. ‘One of the richest and most 

influential men in Lower Bgypt’ and a 

prince, cousin of the Khedive, have been sen- 

tenced recently by native judges to a convict 

prison, the one for forgery, the other for as- 
" gault. Sir John sums up his work in these 
closing words: ‘‘I found in 1890 a set of na- 
tive tribunals that were struggling for ex- 
istence. I leavo behind me a set of national 
tribunals which will, I trust, be the back- 
bone of the country for all time.” 

The proverbial excellence of the Prussian 
system of popular education is once more dis- 
proved by recent debates in the Landtag. 
The scarcity of agricultural labor during cer- 
tain seasons has led the landowners of the 
Eastern provinces to urge the passage of a 
law by which the time and duration of school 
sessions shall be made to depend more large- 


ly than heretofore upon “local conditions.” 
In the course of the debate it was shown 
that there are large districts in Pomerania 
where the children attend school only during 
the early morning hours between 5:30 and 
9:30. Half-day schools are common in other 
places. In the province of Posen the dearth 
of teachers is such that a thousand positions 
are vacant, and there are schools in which 
two hundred children, or more, are under the 
charge of a single teacher! Elsewhere, chil- 
dren under nine years of age are not admit- 
ted to school for lack of room. (See the 
Padagogische Zeitung, May 11, 1899.) It is 
surprising that in Mecklenburg, which. in 


the number of pupils intrusted to one teacher 
does not exceed fifty, about one-half of the 
average in Prussia, while even in Saxony, 
probably the most advanced of all German 
States in matters of popular education, the 
average number of children to one teacher is 
seventy-three. It is evident that the effi- 
ciency of the school depends largely upon 
this proportion. 


—The report of Mr. Douglas Brymner on 
the Canadian Archives (Ottawa) once more 
calls attention to our Government’s neglect 
of the manuscript sources of American his- 
tory in Europe. The Library of Congress, 
where transcripts should be found, has never 
expended a dollar to obtain them. The Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, under Mr. Stone’s 
direction, has done more than any other soci- 
ety in this good work. The field is practical- 
ly unworked, however many partial attempts 
to make an impression may be pointed out, 
Mr. Brymner has not only systematically 
taken transcripts of all that the Records Of- 
fice in England could afford, but he now an- 
rounces the arrival of copies made in Paris, 
extending from 1575 to 1767. Instead of Wash- 
ington being the centre of historical research 
in the British and French records, Ottawa 
offers a far richer opportunity, and one that 
cannot be offset by the Library of Congress 
for many years. The existence of these de- 
| posits serves to attract original material, as 
| the deposit with Mr. Brymer of papers re- 
lating to Bougainville proves. The expense 
of obtaining the transcripts is not heavy; 
and were a few of the larger libraries to com- 
bine, it would be one of the best undertak- 
ings for advancing the study of history at a 
very low cost. No one who has had occasion 
to write of colonial matters has failed to feel 
the need of such records, The delay and ex- 
pense of applying direct to London are prohi- 
bitory to individual effort; but a codperative 
plan would be simple and effective. 


—In his report for 1899, Mr. Brymner co- 
vers the records of Upper and Lower Canada 
during the Dalhousie and Maitland régimes. 
Certain documents, of especial interest, are 
printed in full as an introduction, among 
them being a hitherto unknown letter of Gen. 
Wolfe. He wrote, in June, 1759, in a tone 
of irritation at being ordered to Halifax to 
serve under the orders of one who had just 
been promoted over his head: “Rather than 
receive orders in the government of an offi- 
cer younger than myself (though a very 
worthy man) I should certainly have desired 
leave to resign my commission; for as I 
neither ask nor expect any favor, so I never 
intend to submit to any ill usage whatso- 
ever.” The disputes between Lord Dalhousie 
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political matters is so far behind Prussia; 


nopoly of offices by a few families, there was 
always an opportunity for recrimination. The 
social and political vicissitudes cf Judge Wil-. 
lis are touched upon—a disturbing influence 
as marked as the matter of Mrs. Baton in 
Jackson’s day. One wormnan’s differences with 
another woman threatened the very policy 
of the state. The history of the land compa- 
nies in Lower Canada is very interesting, as 
they repeated some of the earlier experiences 
of our States in dealing with their Western 
lands; while the “naturalization question” 
arising from the election to the Assembly and 
rejection by the Crown of Barnabas Bidwell, 
an allen, fitly brings the report to a close. 
This resulted in an alteration in the law, but 
not in a satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tion.. Mr. Brymner’s editing shows care, and 
this new volume is one more excellent pro- 
duct of his office. 


—Mr. A. H. Garland’s legal reminiscences 
(‘Experience in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with some Reflections and 
Suggestion as to that Tribunal,’ Washington: 
John Byrne & Co.) are chiefly remarkable 
for their modesty. Most people of his dis- 
tinction would have made a couple of octavo 
volumes out of himself, while here we have 
only a hundred small pages. They are read- 
able, and here and there the author makes 
a good point, as where he observes, of the 
late Justice bradley, that it is doubtful if 
any man ever sat on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court who knew ‘“‘more law and more 
sorts of law than he.” A good story of 
Roscoe Conkling and ‘Matt’? Carpenter is 
given. Conkling, with a record of a case 
coming on at once in court in his hands, ap- 
plies to Carpenter for light on a point about 
which he says he is “troubled,” and asks 
what he, Carpenter, would do about it. Car- 
penter’s reply is, ‘Why, I wouldemploy a good 
lawyer.” Mr. Garland gives a long list of cases 
in which he was engaged in the Supreme 
Court, but the one which will perhaps cause 
his name to be longest remembered was He 
parte Garland, in which, as he somewhat 
grotesquely puts it, “the right of lawyers 
against legislative encroachments” was vin- 
dicated. So conspicuous at the time did this 
judgment make him that Ew parte became 
a sort of Christian name for him, as Ad in- 
terim did for another character of the Re- 
construction period. 


—The apotheosis of wood-engraving appears 
in ‘The Portfolio of National Portraits,’ just 
issued by R. H. Russell of this city. These 
portraits (India proofs, signed by the artist) 
are all on the grand scale, and are all from 
the same graver; but this latter circumstance 
would, we ventusze to say, never be inferred 
by one ignorant of the fact. It is a point of 
greatness on which we have had more than 
once occasion to insist in the case of Mr. 
Gustav Kruell’s work (for it is his which is 
in question), that it is absolutely devoid of 
technical mannerism; varying partly with 
the subject and partly with the artist's 
growth in mastery. The Sherman and the 
Grant are illustrations of the first, the two 
Lincolns of the second cause of this indivi- 
dual treatment. On the whole, the develop- 


as compared with the earlier prints. Mr. 
Royal Cortissoz, who supplies an introduc- 
tion, and a judicious comment on each print, 
rightly dwells on the immense qualities of 





portrait, surpassed by no other 
of character, 
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or asa tour de force of the graver, which in 
the background simulates painting and in 
the general relief the plastic art. Of all, this 
portrait seems to us most alive. Besides 
those already enumerated are heads of Web- 
ster,Garrison,and Lee—the marvellous Web- 
ster substantially finished in seven days, and 
calculated to stand the test of seven centu- 
ries; the Lee, the latest in the line, and nobly 
treated, with a sort of arboreal background 
contrasting with the repose of the person, 
These seven characters belong to a storm-and- 
stress period almost forgotten were it not for 
the pension-budget, and are felicitously 
grouped. The proofs and letter-press are en- 
closed in a noticeably elegant carton, and 
may be so preserved, or the portraits may be 
framed by the happy possessor. 


—The second volume of Prof. Friedrich’s 
‘Ignaz von Déllinger’ (Munich: Beck) de- 
scribes Déllinger’s eventful career from the 
beginning of the reactionary régime of the 
Bavarian Minister Abel in 1837 to the disso- 
lution of the revolutionary Frankfort Par- 
Hament in 1849. A queer occurrence, as 
viewed in the light of later events, was the 
removal of Prof. Kaiser from the theological 
faculty of the Munich University in 1841, be- 
cause he taught the doctrine of papal infal- 
libility, declaring the Pope to be the source 
from which Holy Writ derives its authority, 
and the absolute sovereign of the reasoning 
faculties and the laws of thought. He even 
stated that the successor of St. Peter might 
be “‘personaliy an unbeliever, a blasphemer, 
and a heretic,”” yet in his official capacity, as 
“the organ of Jesus Christ,’’ he would be, 
in all his utterances and decisions, unerring 
and inerrable. This idea was then denounce‘ 
by the highest dignitaries of the Church as 
“a crazy notion” and “an abominable 
heresy,” and the genial and tolerant Gérres 
tried to excuse it by characterizing Kaiser 
as “somewhat crack-brained” (etwas rappe- 
lig im Gehirn). Thirty years later this 
tenet, which had been censured by the bishop 
as the centre of a “‘whole snarl of false doc- 
‘frines,”” was made a “dogma of the Church,” 
whichall good Catholics were bound to accept 
on pain of excommunication. It is no won- 
der that a serious scholar like Déllinger, who 
had seen the evolution of the system and its 
culmination in the Vatican deérees, should 
refuse to turn a somersault in the arena of 
dogmatics at the command of the master of 
the ring. He was honest even in his errors, 
and intellectual high-vaulting either for 
place or pelf was not in his line. One of the 
most interesting chapters is that on the 
Tractarian Movement in England and Déllin- 
ger’s relations to it:' As a Catholic, he na- 
turally rejoiced in the conversion of promi- 
nent Englishmen, and each case of this kind 
was celebrated with enthusiasm by the Gér- 
resverein in Munich. Subsequently theso 
conversions were a matter of deep regret to 
him, since they served to strengthen the 
specifically Romish and Jesuitical element in 
the Catholic Church and contributed essen- 
tially to the victory of ‘‘curialism” in 1870. 
Indeed, Manning began to inveigh against 
Dollinger even beford the Vatican Council, 
and afterwards denounced him with extreme 
bitterness because he failed to recognize an 
“fmpulse of supernatural grace’’ in the de- 
eree of papal infallibility. The account of the 
Lola Montez episode, and of the row which 
“her foot of marvellous beauty of form” 
kicked up in church and state as well as in 
. aeademic circles, is only another contribution 
to the history of the foibles and follies of the 








house of Wittelsbach. As a member of the 
Frankfort Parliament, Déllinger was far more 
liberal than the majority of the Conserva- 
tives, with whom he naturally associated, 
and never sacrificed his personal convictions 
to party fealty. He was an ardent advocate 
of German unity and a German national 
church, but soon saw that the time had not 
come for the realization of these ideals. 








THAYER ON EVIDENCE. 


A Preliminary Treatise on Evidence at the 
Common Law. By James Bradley Thayer. 
Bostoa: Little, Brown & Co. 1898. 


When a book covers so much ground as 
this, and is the result of so many years’ pa- 
tient research, it is often ‘difficult to review 
it at all. Not only must many of its interest- 
ing features be passed over in silence for 
want of space, but as to those selected for 
discussion, the candid critic must disavow 
competency to do much more than to give 
a slight idea of the scheme of the book, 
and to recommend careful study and com- 
parison of it with the work of the author’s 
predecessors. Prof. Thayer’s studies have 
already attracted wide attention, and pro- 
mise to attract more; his book is the 
only investigation of the subject by a 
lawyer and writer on law of the first 
rank since the appearance of Stephen’s 
Digest, and it deals with the law of evidence 
in a manner to most American and English 
lawyers wholly new—a treatment which may 
be said to combine the historical, the ration- 
alistic, and the legal methods. As to the au- 
thority of the author, it is so thoroughly re- 
cognized on both sides of the Atlantic that it 
is only necessary to say that he has made the 
subject his own. To our generation he speaks 
as the master of it. 

The idea which underlies the whole book 
is that what we call the “Law of Evidence” 
is an historical product of jury trial, or, at 


any rate, a product of causes of which the, 


development of jury trial was among the’ 
effects. Hence, the first four chapters deal 
with jury trial and its predecessors; ¢. g., 
trial by oath, ordeal, and battle. These 
chapters were published two years ago, in 
advance of the rest of the book, and reviewed 
by us at the time. (See the Nation, No. 1624.) 
It is unnecessary here to do more than call 
attention to the fact of this historical founda- 
tion; the remaining chapters now published 
are most important for their bringing pro- 
minently into view the rationalistic aspect 
of the law of evidence. In reading them, 
one of the things which force themselves 
continually upon the attention is the oppo- 
sition between the probative system adopted 
by the common law and the logical laws of 
proof, which, being laws of the human mind, 
not only underlie, but continually come into 
conflict with it. Among the matters which 
are discussed by Mr. Thayer in a way to 
arouse the liveliest interest, are “Law ‘and 
Fact in Jury Trials,” “Legal Reasoning’ as 
applied to the ascertainment of facts, “Judi- 
cial Notice,” “Presumptions,”’ “The Burden 
of Proof,” the “Parol Evidence” and the 
“Best Evidence” rules. 

A superstition which the author's re- 
searches tend to destroy is one embodied in 
the maxim, Ad questionem facti non reapon- 
dent fudices, ed questionem juries non reagon- 
dent juratores. This lies at the very threshold 
of the subject, for all matters of evidence are 
matters of fact; and if it Be really true that 








all matters of fact must be passed upon by 
the jury, and all matters of law by the court, 
we have at least an important guide to the 
Law of Evidence. But research shows not 
merely that there is no hard-and-fast line 
to-day, but that there never was one. Not 
only do ail general verdicts of a jury, such as 
the very common one of “Not guilty,” in- 
volve a conclusion of law (p. 253), but the 
courts settle and always have settled many 
questions of fact for themselves. 

“Was the deed that was put forward ‘rased’ 
or not? If a party claimed the right to de- 
fend himself as a maimed person, was it 
really mayhem? Was a person who pre- 
sented himself and claimed to be a minor. 
really under age? A stream of questions as 
to the reality, the rei veritas, the fact, of 
what was alleged before the justices was 
constantly pouring In. A prisoner, for ex- 
ample, had confessed; on being brought into 
court, he declared that it was by duress of 
his jailer. Was this so? To find this out, 
the justice took the short cut of sending for 
several of the fellow-prisoners and the jailer. 
and questioning them all in the prisoner's 
presence, and he found that it was not true. 
This, again, is just as it is to-day. Courts 
pass upon a vast number of questions of fact 
that do not get on the record or form any 
part of the issue. Courts existed before 
juries; juries only came in to perform their 
own special office; and the courts have al- 
ways continued to retain a multitude of 
functions which they exercised before ever 
juries were heard of, in ascertaining whe 
ther disputed things be true. In other words, 
there is not, and never was, any such thing 
in jury trials as an allotment of all questions 
of fact to the jury.” (P. 184.) 


A conspicuous illustration of questions of 
fact disposed of habitually by courts is found 
in the construction of writings (p. 203). Rules 
of construction and interpretation which a 
court lays down to a jury are, of course, 
matters of law; but when a judge tells the 
jury that a particular clause in a contract 
has a particular meaning, he is disposing of 
what is in reality a question of fact. If 
every question of fact went to the jury, 
what the parties meant by the words they 
have used would certainly go to them, yet 
in many cases the court takes it upon itself 
to. say what they meant, and will not tole- 
rate the introduction of evidence as to in- 
tention, even though the result be to give 
the contract a meaning very different from 
what the parties are likely to have intended. 
We are consequently driven to the conclu- 
sion that when it is sald that such and 
such a question is a question of “law,” It 
may merely mean that it is a question which 
the court will dispose of, even though it 
be a question of fact. In other words, any 
question disposed of by the court is a ques- 
tion of law, though it be really a matter of 
fact; any question disposed of by the jury 
is a matter of fact, though it really involve 
a question of law. But, unless our aim is 
to perpetuate a gross confusion of language, 
we ought rather to speak of “questions for 
the court” and “questions for the jury.” The 
superstition that all questions of fact must go 
to the jury, and that all questions of law are 
for the court, crossing the Atlantic, attract- 
ed the, attention of those pseudo-law-re- 
formers who were engaged for a whole ge- 
neration in undermining the authority of 
judges, as an anti-popular branch of gov- 
In their minds it became con- 
verted into the doctrine that the judge ought 
to have no right to indicate to the jury even 
his own view of the facts, and, as a result, 
statutes have been widely passed in our 
States prohibiting judges from 
any opinion as to the facts, and f 
their function to a mere statement of 
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testimony and the law. This is not trial by 
jury at all, but a new and bastard species 
unknown to our ancestors, and, fortunately, 
still repudiated by the Federal Courts, in 
which the judge retains much more than in 
State Courts his ancient power and influ- 
ence (p. 188, note 2). 

What is the “Law of Evidence’? The an- 
swer to this question, according to the au- 
thor’s view, is contained in four very in- 
teresting chapters, on ‘‘Legal Reasoning,” 
“Judicial Notice,” ‘‘Presumptions,”’ and ‘‘The 
Burden of Proof.” If they do not answer the 
question finally to the satisfaction of all, 
they certainly throw a flood of light upon it. 
To the practising lawyer, the law of evidence 
at any time means only the sum of rules 
governing the admission and exclusion of 
evidence in courts of justice. In our system, 
wherever jury trial exists, nothing is evi- 
dence which the court of last resort decides 
it was error to admit as such; anything is 
evidence which (admitted by the trial court} 
is held by the court of last resort to have 
been properly submitted to the jury. The 
main question here is perhaps less what 
is the law of evidence than what are 
the principles which have governed, and 
do govern, the development of our law 
of evidence. At any rate, in these 
chapters the author shows in a striking 
way that a great part of what our text- 
writers are forced to discuss under the head 
of Evidence should logically come under that 
of legal reasoning. For instance, there is 
the subject of judicial notice. Not all mat- 
ters of fact need to be proved. Of matters 
of common notoriety, courts take notice 
without proof. That the sun rises in the east, 
that night succeeds day, that alcoholic li- 
quors, taken in excess, produce intoxication, 
that ice is frozen water, thet fire burns and 
that cold freezes, are matters which no court 
requires to be proved. Yet all this is given 
as part of the ‘Law of Evidence.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Thayer, the doctrine of judicial 
notice has no special connection with evi- 
dence, but belongs ‘‘wherever the process of 
reasoning has a place, and that is every- 
where.”’ A very great proportion of the cases 
involving judicial notice arise upon some 
question of pleading, or the construction of 
a written instrument, or the interpretation 
of conduct. In short, the function of ‘‘taking 
judicial notice’ of notorious facts is a part 
of the process of reasoning ad hoc. 


Then why, it may be asked, not agree at 


once that it is so? -Probably because it may 
come up as a question of evidence. In 
the course of a trial, it may become 
a question whether a fact is notorious 
or must be proved. The judge decides that 
it ig notorious, and an exception is taken. 
The court of last resort decides that the 
trial judge is right, and we have at once 
a new so-called “rule of evidence,’ that 
the particular matter in question is notori- 
ous, and that courts must take judicial notice 
of it. This rule is now part of the law of 
evidence, no matter how absurd it may seem, 
and in future editions of Greenleaf the case 
must be cited, Such is one of the results of 
our system; but it is nevertheless unques- 
tionably tre that the law of judicial notice 
pervades the whole corpus juris, existed long 
before the common law or jury trial was 
ever heard of, and would even survive our 
law of evidence itself. 

In the same way Prof. Thayer shows that 
presumptions and the burden of proof 
rather to the domain of legal reasoning than 
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to that of the Law of Evidence. Presump- 
tions are only probabilities resting on ex- 
perience, or public policy, invoked to supply 
a lack of facts; the burden of proof is only 
either (a) the principle that the actor must 
sustain his case by a preponderance of proof, 
or (b) the burden which rests on one side or 
the other, at a given stage in the case, of go- 
ing forward with evidence. All this has no- 
thing to do with the Law of Evidence. It is 
part of the ratiocinative machinery of judi- 
cial inquiry. 

In a correct view, then, the Law of Evi- 
dence means something much more restrict- 
ed than it does in the ordinary text- 
book. It relates merely to ‘‘matter of fact 
offered to a judicial tribunal as the basis of 
inference to another matter of fact” (page 
888). It “prescribed the manner of present- 
ing evidence,” e. g., by requiring that it be 
given in open court, by deposition, etc.; it 
“fixes the qualifications and the privileges of 
witnesses, and the mode of examining them,” 
and chiefly it determines; as among proba- 
tive matters, ‘‘what classes of things shall 
not be received’ at all—this function of ex- 
clusion from the consideration of the jury 
being the characteristic one of our Law of 
Evidence (p. 264). 


The distinction which Mr. Thayer has 
drawn between the principles of legal rea- 
soning and the Law of Evidence is destined 
to have very wide-reaching effects on the 
study and development of the whole sub- 
ject. As will be perceived, it is in some im- 
portant respects at variance with the sys- 
tem of Stephen. That author made the 
foundation of his Digest the canon of rele- 
vancy—the principle that all the facts in 
issue, and relevant to the issue, and no 
others, may be proved. Now, relevancy, in 
a rational system, has no special relation 
to evidence. It is a matter of logic. We do 
not i uce evidence irrelevant to the issue, 
for the same reason that a judge does not 
introduce irrelevant remarks in an opinion— 
because it has no bearing on the matter in 
hand; and hence the canon of relevancy is 
not a test, especially as we know, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that numerous relevant things are 
every day excluded, such as hearsay, res 
inter alios acta, opinions, and evidence of 
character. Outside of the domain of jury 
trial these things may all be relevant and 
probative; how can their being ruled out be 
reconciled with Stephen's canon of rele- 
vancy? On Icoking into his Digest it will 
be found that he has effected a reconciliation 
by a very extraordinary and characteristic 
legal tour de force: he introduces two kinds 
of relevancy—logical and legal relevancy, 
When he finds that evidence, though logi- 
cally relevant, is, by a rule of law, excluded 
from the consideration of the jury, he says it 
is “deemed to be irrelevant.” When some- 
thing is admitted which is logically irrele- 
vant, he says that it is ‘‘decmed to be rele- 
vant to the issue, whether it is or is not 
relevant thereto.” 

What was needed to disentangle this 
metaphysical juggle (which, by the way, 








relevancy is a logical matter lying at the 
foundation of any system of trial, or proof, 
or reasoning. It is a law of the human mind, 
not of the common law. The true way to 
state the matter is therefore this: Apart 
from legal rule, anything which is relevant 
to the object of the inquiry—i. ¢., to guilt, 
ownership, liability for breach of contract— 
would be admissible, provided it had a pro- 
bative character. To be probative, however, 
as to a particular issue, it must be rele- 
vant to that jssue. A fact, to be probative, 
must have a tendency to induce a belief in 
some other fact. A fall in the mercury 
proves a fall in temperature. Evidence of 
the fall in the mercury, at sea, is relevant 
to an inquiry as to whether we are approach- 
ing an iceberg, but not to an inquiry as to 
our rate of speed. . Now,in a judicial inquiry 
in which the decision of the matter at is- 
sue is submitted to a jury, numerous things 
naturally probative and relevant are exclud- 
ed, for reasons which are connected with 
the historical development of jury trial, 
just as other things are excluded on 
grounds of public policy; e. g., cumula- 
tive evidence is excluded after a time ut sit 
finis litium. But it is these rules of exclu- 
sion which constitute the bulk of our Law of 
Evidence. 

Yet, as jury trial becomes for ordinary busi- 
ness Jess and less important, these artificial 
rules are gradually encroached upon by ex- 
ceptions, and we seem to be slowly getting 
away from the mechanical system of the 
past two hundred years (the Law of Evidence 
is mainly the product of the present cen- 
tury, as may be seen by turning to Black- 
stone, who devotes only a page or two to 
it), and there is a tendency to admit more 
and more all proof logically bearing on the 
matter in hand for what it is worth. Our 
Law of Evidence grows, mainly, as Mr. 
Thayer shows, because the bill of exceptions 
and writ of error enable a litigant to carry 
up to the tribunal of last resort, after a trial 
by jury, almost any sort of question which 
may suggest itself in the guise of a ques- 
tion as to the admissibility of evidence. This, 
however, is no essential part of our com- 
mon-law probative system, and has been 
done away with to an enormous extent in 
England. In a final chapter the author dis- 
cusses “The Present and Future of the Law 
of Evidence,” showing that he thinks that, 
as a rule, the decision of the trial court 
as to the admission of evidence ought to be 
final, unless a clear case of abuse or de- 
nial of justice can be made out. At present 
the object of the system seems to be as 
nearly as possible to make more and more 
complex a piece of machinery for the multi- 
plication of unnecessary trials, in order that 
the Law of Evidence may increase in vol- 
ume and incomprehensibility. 

In our effort to explaia we have said too 
little about the interest of the book, which 
to a lawyer, or student of the law, may 
fairly be called absorbing. No one can mas- 
ter its contents without feeling that he has 
been admitted to a share in a profound and 
original learning, which has pervaded and 
transfused an old subject with 
change seems to have taken 
ourselves and in what _we have. examin- 
ing. The mystery is a mystery no longer; 
we have the key at last. ate 
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by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


These letters of Swift to Knightley Chet- 
wode were formerly placed in the hands of 
John Forster, to be used in his biography of 
the Dean; but Forster’s untimely death be- 
fore he had reached the period which they 
cover prevented their publication. Forster, 
in his preface, refers to them as “the richest 
addition to the correspondence of the most 
masterly of English letter-writers”; but, 
though certainly interesting, they hardly 
justify that description. Still, there is so 
much that is mysterious and enigmatical 
about Swift, and so much in these letters 
that is characteristic of the man, that their 
publication is very welcome. The editor has 
affixed to each letter copious notes explana- 
tory of the circumstances and allusions, 
which are a model of intelligent and faithful 
editing. — 

Knightley Chetwode was an Irish gentle- 
man of ancient family and good estate, 
whose acquaintance Swift made soon after 
bis retirement to Ireland; and as they agreed 
in profound discontent with the existing 
state of things, and in hatred of the Whigs, 
the} soon became great friends, and so con- 
tinued for about seventeen years (1714-1731), 
when they squabbled and the correspondence 
seems to have come to an end. Swift, un- 
fortunately for himself, and for others be- 
sides himself, had been poisoned by his resi- 
dence in London and the flattery of the 
great. His natural arrogance and self-esteem 
had been pampered almost to the verge of 
insanity. In his mind’s eye he saw himself 
a bishop, perhaps a primate, moulding the 
councils of cabinets and guiding the affairs 
of a nation. The Whigs having faiied to re- 
ward him as he thought he deserved, he went 
over to the Tories, who flattered him to the 
top of his bent; and the foot of the rainbow 
seemed but a few paces ahead when the 
death of the Queen and accession of the 
house of Brunswick shattered all his hopes, 
and sent him to his Irish deanery to rage 
against the Whigs and his ill fortunes, to 
hate Walpole and the Government, to hate 
Ireland, its climate, and its people, and gra- 
dually to stretch his very energetic powers 
of hatred and scorn until they included the 
whole human race. 

The earlier of these letters deal mostly 
with troubles with his choristers, his horses, 
and his servants.. It has taken him six weeks 
to get rid of “a great cat’ left behind by his 
predecessor, an animal of such unexampled 
noisomeness that he believes her to be a 
Whig. He is also afflicted with an ugly old 
housekeeper, whom ‘“‘the ladies” (Stella and 
Mrs. Dingley), on the score of the proprie- 
ties, will not let him exchange for a good- 
looking one. Moreover, he is bothered with 
debt, having to pay £1,000 for the residence, 
the first fruits, and the patent, The pres- 
sure of these debts and other heavy ex- 
penses no doubt increased his natural bent 
towards parsimony, so that in his later years 
we note a singular conflict between stingi- 
ness and generosity. < 

In 17156 he writes more about public af- 
fairs. He is suspected of Jacobitism, and 
there are rumors of proceedings against him. 
He is evidently uneasy, and at one’ time 
seems to have been thinking of the possible 
expediency of flight. Though he kept clear 
of dewnright treason, yet he had much syin- 
pathy. with the Jacobite party, and had many 
friends in ite ranks, Of the Duke of Ormond, 
Whe: was impeached, he wrote to Pope, You 





know . . . how dear the Duke of Ormond 
is to me. Do you imagine I can be easy 
while their enemies are endeavoring to take 
off their heads?” Yet thisdaffection does not 
hinder him from writing to Chetwode: ‘“Yes- 
terday’s post brought us an account that the 
Duke of Ormond is voted to be impeached 
for high treason. You see the plot thickens. 
I know not the present disposition of the 
people of England; but I do not find myself 
disposed to be sorry at this news.” 

He solves a case of conscience for his cor- 
respondent, who was a Jacobite in heart, and 
who did not see how he could remain faith- 
ful to his principles, and yet abjure the Pre- 
tender and swear that he held George I. to 
be the lawful sovereign. Swift tells him, first, 
that private men are not to decide upon ti- 
tles to crowns; secondly, that “lawful” means 
“according to the law that now is,”’ and, ‘‘as 
the law stands, none has title to the crown 
put the present possessor.” Therefore, the 
most irreconcilable Jacobite could take the 
oaths with an easy conscience, for, as the law 
stood, George was the lawful King and James 
an unlawful pretender. The Vicar of Bray 
could have been no more dexterous casuist. 

There are no letters between 1715 and 
1718, and but two in the latter year. There 
is also a wide gap in Swift’s collected cor- 
respondence at this time. Probably this was 
due to the bad state of his health, as he has 
been complaining of deafness and vertigo. 
The correspondence is resumed in 1721. He 
is troubling himself little about public af- 
fairs, but is planting elms in the cathedral 
churchyard, and exasperating his flock by re- 
moving ancient tofiibstones. His deafness is 
increasing, and he can converse with none 
but “trebles and counter-tenors,” whose high 
voices he can hear. His partly genuine and 
partly assumed cynicism and hardness of 
heart are so predominant in much of his 
work that it is pleasant to come across a 
touch of tenderness. He writes on March 13, 
1721-2, “I have the best servant in the world 
dying in the house, which quite disconcerts 
me. He was the first good one I ever had, 
and i am sure will be the last. I know few 
greater losses in life.” This faithful servant 
was buried in the cathedral, and “his grate- 
ful master’’ commemorated his modest worth 
in an epitaph. 


In 1720 Swift had laid aside the indifference 
with which he had for years professed to re- 
gard all matters of state policy, and had come 
out in the new part of a champion of the 
Irish people. But by the Irish people Swift 
always means the Protestant Irish and those 
of English descent. For the Catholic Irish 
population he had not the slightest sympathy, 
wand indeed regarded them chiefly as vermin. 
The Protestant Irish, however, were at least 
worthy of his contempt. But in Irish affairs 
he now saw an opportunity for attacking the 
Whigs and the Whig ministry. The oppres- 
sion of Ireland by iniquitous’ legislation had 
been a grievance of long standing, and it had 
been steadily aggravated during Anne’s reign 
by a succession of laws expreasly designed to 
destroy Irish manufactures. But of late 
years @ policy had been adopted of building 
up an English party in Ireland, whose per- 
sistent endeavor should be to make Ireland 
more completely subservient, and to destroy 
every vestige of national feeling. This policy 
met with strong opposition among the Pro- 
testants themselves; old enemies were recon- 
ciled in the sight of a common danger, and 
there was a movement tending to the formation 
of an Irish party, Swift seized the opportu. 


nity to deal a blow at the Whigs, and enter- 
ed the arena as an Irish patriot in his anony- 
mous ‘Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish 
Manufactures,’ in which he urged union tn 
hostility to England and a rigid non-impor- 
tation policy. 

In the fall of 1724 Swift, after writing 
about pears, peaches, and cherry-brandy, 
drops in a casual way the remark, ‘There is 
a Draper very popular, but what is that to 
me?” This is of course an allusion to the 
famous “Drapier’s Letters,” which had begun 
to make a stir. The affair of Wood's patent 
was the very fulcrum he needed for the lever 
which was to shake the ministry. The injury 
to Irish manufactures was an old grievance; 
but here was something entirely new which 
might be invested with any terrors. Ireland 
was suffering from a scarcity of small coin- 
age, which lack entailed great hardship and 
loss upon the poor. A bertain Wood had un- 
dertaken to furnish a supply of copper coin, 
if given a patent. The profit which a token 
coinage always yields would in this case 
go to Wood, and not to the English ex- 
chequer; but to the Irish people this could 
make no particle of difference. Nor did it 
make any difference to them how fine the 
copper in the coinage was, so long as the is- 
sue was limited to a reasonable quantity, and 
the coins not a legal-tender for large sums. 
It is true that Wood bought his patent with 
a bribe to the Duchess of Kendall; but that 
was a loss to Wood or to the English ex- 
chequer, not to Ireland. In fact, as we can 
now see, Wood’s coinage would really have 
been of advantage to Ireland, and no doubt 
Swift knew that very well. 

It would be out of place here to comment 
at length on thé Drapier’s Letters, which 
ought to be republished as the perfect rade- 
mecum of a demagogue. All the arte of the 
sophist, all the devices by which a credulous 
people can be deluded, are here displayed in 
perfection, from insinuations, suppressions, 
assumptions of false premises, bold denials 
of fact, down to downright lying and self- 
contradiction. The Drapier declared that 
the coins were of vile metal; that while 
twelve English pence contained eleven-pence 
worth of pure copper, twenty-four of Wood's 
half-pence contained only one penny's worth 
—both extravagant falsehoods. Sir Isaac 
Newton, Master of the Mint, testified that 
Wood's coinage was as fine as the English; 
but Swift contemptuously ignores this, goes 
on assuring the people that it is mere dross, 
and then makes the amazing assertion that 
Wood purposely makes his half-pence bad, 
so that he can counterfeit them himself! 
Why he should want to do this, and how he 
could do it if he wanted, Swift (knowing 
his public) does not trouble himself to ex- 
plain. He over and over warns the shop- 
keepers that they will all be ruined, as they 
will be forced to exchange their goo4 wares 
for this worthless trash; and then, turning 
to the workingmen, coolly tells them that 
they will be ruined also, as their wages 
will be paid in worthless trash which no 
shopkeeper will take! It took the audacity 
of a Swift to put forward such an argu- 
ment, and the genius of a Swift to see that 
the people would believe both statements. 
He triumphed; the ministry yielded, the 
patent was withdrawn, and Swift was the 
most popular man in [reland. 

The letters following are much occypied 
with Swift’s increasing infirmities, and with 
the domestic troubles of Chetwode, who Is 





about to separate from his wife. In one 
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of 1726, in answer to some inquiry his cor- 
respondent had made about the poem ‘‘Ca- 
denus and Vanessa,”” Swift says that he “for- 
gets what is in it,” that “it was a task 
performed on a frolick among some ladies,” 
and “a private humorsome thing,” and 
adds: “She it was addressed to died some 
time ago.” He is annoyed that people talk 
about “such a trifle,” but their conduct 
“only gives me the ungrateful task of re- 
flecting on the baseness of mankind.” Many 
besides Swift have reflected on human base- 
ness when they have read the piteous story 
of Vanessa. 

In 1781 ill-feeling sprang up between Swift 
and Chetwode, it is not clear from what 
cause, as some of the letters of this period 
have been suppressed or destroyed. Swift 
writes with supercilious contempt, to which 
Chetwode sharply replies, and thus “the 
friendly correspondence which had spread 
over so many years, is brought to a close 
with mocks and gibes.”” Such is the editor's 
conclusion, but the present reviewer will 
venture to express a doubt whether this was 
really the close, and whether the quarrel 
was not made up after all. In the letter 
on p. 247, which is inserted in 1781, just 
before the quarrel, Chetwode deplores 
Swift’s long and severe lameness, and gives 
him advice about it. Now Swift, we know 
from the published correspondence, was 
lame from a severe strain during almost 
the whole year 1732, but not, so far as we 
know, in 1781; and the editor confesses that 
he does not know how to account for the 
discrepancy. But this letter of Chetwode’s 
is undated, nor is there a word in it which 
might not have been written in 1732. Where, 
then, is the difficulty of supposing that, after 
the falling-out of 1731, there was some sort 
of a reconciliation, and that then this letter 
was written? Indeed, there is a sort of guard- 
ed politeness in it, and apparent fear of 
being misunderstood, which would be natural 
under those circumstances. 

On the vexed question of Swift’s mar- 
riage, these letters throw no light. Wher 
he has occasion to speak of marriage, it is 
in the character of a bachelor, as in Letter 
53, where he says, “Those who have been 
married may form juster ideas of that es- 
tate than I can pretend to do.” The edi- 
tor seems to be one of those who (rightly, 
the present reviewer thinks) disbelieve it. 
He calls attention to the fact that, in Swift’s 
written prayers for Stella’s very, no 
word seems to indicate any cl relation 
than that of strong friendship and regard. 
This fact would have great weight if we 
could accept these’ prayers as the spon- 
taneous outpourings of the writer's heart, 
and not as manuscripts to be printed some 
day. 

The book is enriched with interesting por- 
traits and views, and is almost wholly free 
from typographical errors, though ‘“Pem- 
sall” for “Perusall’ on p. 1, may puzzle 
some readers. 
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tive of Bishop Tomline and more detailed 
than Lord Rosebery’s sketch—something, 
even, which should prove more generally 
adequate than Lord Stanhope’s ‘Life.’ But 
now, on its publication, the new book is 
seen to be little more than a series of loose- 
ly connected chapters, with large gape be- 
tween, and not in the least comprehensive. 
Thus Pitt still remains without his long- 
expected and final biography, much to the 
regret of Tories and other ardent admirers. 
With this view we feel a certain degree of 
sympathy, for Lord Ashbourne could have 
rendered useful service by going thoroughly 
over the whole ground, and by reason of his 
personal connections he was in an excellent 
position to do so. Still, there is no just rea- 
son why he should be assailed for the ill 
performance of a task which apparently he 
never undertook. He.produces a large num- 
ber of new documents—family and political 
letters in the main—and illustrates certain 
phases of Pitt’s career more fully than has 
been done before. He cannot be said to 
have wrought anything monumental; but 
within the self-appointed limits he is rea- 
sonably successful, and should not be 
pounced upon for failure to execute what was 
no part of his design. 

The papers hitherto unpublished which Lord 
Ashbourne now brings forward are derived 
from privatemuniment rooms rather than from 
the national archives, and,as being less acces- 
sible than public property, lend a special value 
to the volume wherein they are contained, 
During twenty-five years Pitt was in close 
and constant correspondence with the chief 
families of England, and, owing to his official 
eminence, the letters would be carefully pre- 
served. Perhaps the most important collec- 
tion of Pitt holographs which still remains 
in private hands belongs to Mr. Ernest 
Pretyman, M.P., a great-grandson of Pitt’s 
tutor at Cambridge. Dr. Pretyman is better 
known under his later name of Tomline. Pitt 
appointed him Bishop of Lincoln, and was de- 
terred only by the royal negative—after a 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Perhaps no one 
stood closer to the Prime Minister than 
Tomline, aud although his own account of 
Pitt is a failure, he possessed and handed 
down a splendid set of documents. The late 
Lord Bolton and the present Lord Stanhope 
also furnished Lord Ashbourne with impor- 
tant and unpublished MSS. 


The proportion of documents to comment is 
80 great that Lord Ashbourne stands midway 
between the independent historian and the 
editor. He begins with a sketch of Pitt’s 
early years (which is chiefly significant as 
illustrating the devotion of both his parents) 
and then plunges into the midst of Irish af- 
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been impugned; but impartial 
not deny that he was influenced by true 
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legislative conception, which took form and 
found its way into the statute-book. When 
the controversies arising from the execution 
of the measure are broached, Lord Ash- 
bourne drops into a subdued strain, and ad- 
mits that Pitt’s “warmest admirer, in con- 
sidering his career after the Union, has to 
use much more the language of explanation 
than of eulogy.” 

The last sixty-six pages form an epilogue 
dealing with the increase of cares and the 
failing health which weighed Pitt down in 
his last days. Of his career as a peace 
minister and reformer before 1793 nothing 
is said, nor of his part in the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic contest. His relations with 
Ireland, wis family ties, and his personal 
friendships are the sole subjects which Lord 
Ashbourne cares to consider. 

Beyond any doubt whatever, the rarest 
and most striking chapter of the book is 
that entitled “‘Pitt’s One Love Story.” Pitt 
was systematically prepared by his father for 
political life. He regularly subordinated 
personal pleasures to the public service, 
whether in Parliament or in the Cabinet; 
never in modern times has a man belonged 
more exclusively to the state. Accordingly, 
when an authentic version of his fondness | 
for Eleenor Eden is for the first time given, 
it cannot fail to awaken curiosity. Rumors 
and fragments of the story have been given 
before. On the word of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, the affair nearly broke Pitt’s heart, but 
most readers will agree with Lord Rosebery 
—“Lady Hester’s statements do not impress 
me with conviction.” Putting by the ques- 
tion of sincerity, she cannot rank as an au- 


ployed, and raised to the peerage. Although 
she was by eighteen years the younger of 
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“Indeed, my dear lord, I did not bring 
to the step I have taken without 
as far as I am able, again and again 
considered every point which must finally 
govern my conduct. I should deceive you 
and every one concerned, as well as my- 


fk 


if I flattered with the hope 
that such an interval as you suggest would 
remove the obstacles I have felt or vary the 
ground of my opinion.” 


In all the mechanical respects of paper, 
binding, and illustration, this volume is 
worthy of its distinguished subject. 





History of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pony. With Plan of Organization, Por- 
traits of Officials,and Biographical Sketches. 
By William Bender Wilson. Illustrated. 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. 418, 321. Philadelphia: 
H. T. Coates & Co. 

The history of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company includes the interesting story of the 
transition from canals to railways. EXvery- 
body knows that canals were generally built 
and operated by the State, and were pre- 
eminently the “public works’ during the 
twenty years following the completion of 
De Witt Clinton’s great achievement in New 
York. Few are aware that Pennsylvania, in 
her enterprising effort to maintain the com- 
mercial supremacy which Philadelphia then 
held, not only built her canal as far as pos- 
sible up both slopes of the Alleghanies, on the 
head-waters of the Juniata and the Cone- 


burgh. The general route of the canal was 
also that of the 
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in railways soon followed, and the Pennsyl- 
vania trunk line was an accomplished fact. 

In the piping times of the war between 
Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle and the 
boom which collapsed in the panic of 1837- 
38, the political management of canal and 
railroad building quickly developed all the 
methods of plunder which have ever since 
marked such control. Favoritism in con- 
tracts, political appointments of incompetent 
and corrupt officers, unthrifty and dishonest 
conduct of business, a special bag at the pay- 
master’s table in which the political assess- 
ments of employees were openly placed—all 
were in full operation, and make it easy to 
understand why State control stood no chance 
in competition with the discipline, energy, 
economy, and wisdom which the private cor- 
poration brought to its task. 

For several years the railroads, both State 
and private, allowed the use of the track to 
shippers and transportation companies who 
furnished their own cars and horse-power, as 
canal shippers had their own boats and horses; 
tonnage tolls and passenger tolls being the 
only revenue of the road itself. Then the 
Company put on its locomotives as the in- 
creasing business demanded unity of control 
and power of carrying out complicated sche- 
dules for running trains. Last came the 
ownership of all rolling-stock by the Com- 
pany, with the exception of sleeping-cars and 
codperative fast-freight lines. It is both cu- 
rious and instructive that, in the later-con- 
tests between railroads and the “Granger” 
laws in the West, the effort was made to 
force the renewal of the crude methods of 
the canal and horse tramway, and to allow 
any shipper to furnish his own car and de- 
mand its hauling at a fixed rate. 


The writer of the book before us is the 
son of Thomas L. Wilson, who was Secretary 
of the old Board of Canal Commissioners, 
and has received from his father a valuable 
etore of information and anecdotes concern- 
ing the experimental period of railway ma- 
nagement, with incidents relating to the ear- 
ly surveys and construction. He himself en- 
tered the service of the Company in 1855 as 
a telegraph operator. The simple narrative 
of facts in the extension of the Pennsylvania 
system and the absorption of one small road 
after another, under the business principle 
that unity in the management of natural 
branches and feeders is a condition of suc- 
cess for thd trunk line, is a most telling les- 
son in railway policy. The power and profit 
of union, the loss and bankruptcy coming of 
multiplicity of small and rival lines, are 
developed, not by argument but by history, 
and the history should be studied carefully 
by everybody who would form intelligent opi- 





time woodcuts of towns and scenes in the 
early forties, compared with recent photo- 
graphs. Picturesque scenery on the line is 
reproduced in half-tone, as is the large gal- 
lery of portraits in the second volume. 





The Book of Golf and Golfers. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. 
The object of this book is not exactly to 

give elementary instructicn. This has al- 

ready been done by Mr. Hutchinson and 
many others, to so great an extent that it 
seoms impossible that anything can remain 
to be sald that can be of service to man, 
woman, or child. The author’s idea is to 
call in the aid of modern photography, and, 
by presenting pictures of a number of lead- 
ing experts caught in the act of making 
strokes, assist inferior players to imitate the 
methods of the masters. The result is a 
book that cannot fail to be interesting to 
golfers because of the personal element to 
be found in the descriptions of the players 
photographed, but we are entirely sceptical 
as to its educational value. In fact, it is 
a question whether the standard of play has 
been improved in the very slightest degree 
by the recent extraordinary production of 
golf literature. That the standard is con- 
stantly advancing, both here and elsewhere, 
is beyond doubt, and is proved conclusively 
by the marked improvement in scores; but 
we believe that this improvement is due to 
the increasing number of players rather than 
to the teachings of the books. However this 
may be, the subject of golf has become one 
of absorbing interest to a great number of 
readers, and in the present volume these 
readers will find the conclusions of experts 
based on last year’s tournaments, and will 
note that in some respects these differ from 
the earlier wisdom of the Badminton book. 
The most obvious inference to be drawn 
from an examination of this gallery of por- 
traits is againat teaching golf by books, 
for the reason that in golf all rules 
of procedure must yield to individual pecu- 

Marities. The individual is everything and 

“orthodoxy” nothing. Take, for instance, 

the vital question of ‘he stance for driving. 

Most of the books agree that the player 

should stand with the ball about midway 

between his feet. But what do we fiud to be 


fact is, that no two individuals are built ex- 
actly alike, and, as success at golf is the re- 


The chapter on “Golf in the United States,” 
contributed by Mr. Whigham, refers to one 
point which is of great importance in con- 
sidering the future of the game in this coun- 
try. .In England and Scotland it is the 
“poor man’s game,” but here it is a very ex- 
pensive amusement. The cost of obtaining 
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matter of expense is one of the most seri- 





Idylts of the Sea. By Frank T. Bullen. D. 

Appleton & Co. 1899. 

An American or British deep-water sailor- 
man of the old school had attained to the 
limit of fearlessness. Training and asso- 
ciation made him self-reliant and resource- 
ful, and the imminent perils and privations 
that he was called upon to face at sea taught 
him to meet with philosophical equanimity 
the vicissitudes of fortune. Moreover, it was 
impossible for him to take himself seriously, 
for-speech and fist were vigorously employ- 
ed to impress upon him the quality of com- 
plete insignificance. Mr. Bullen, the author 
of ‘Idylls of the Sea,’ was trained in this 
school, for he commenced his nautical career 
as a sailor before the mast in square-rigged 
ships. In launching, however, his two vol- 
umes that treat of ocean life, he betrays sin- 
gular timidity; for each is prefaced with a 
letter of praise and commendation by a writ- 
er of distinction (the ‘Cruise of the Cachalot’ 
by one from Rudyard Kipling, and the book 
under notice by another from J. St. Loe 
Strachey). These entirely unnecessary do- 
cuments convey the impression that Mr. 
Bullen, under their shield, is seeking pro- 
tection from adverse criticism, There is no 
need of this, for Mr. Bullen is strong enough 
to stand upon his own merits, especially in 
his latest venture, which is a distinct ad- 
‘Vance upon its predecessor. In ‘Idylls of the 
Sea’ he avoids the snares of geographical 
inaccuracy and “Yankee” vernacular, in 
which he became hopelessly entangled in 
his first volume, and confines himself with 
success to short, condensed tales of various 
phases of life upon the sea. Some of them 
have a quality reminiscent of Maupassant; 
notably that one called “The Passing of 
Peter.” 

The author is weak when he endows in- 
habitants of the waters of the ocean with the 
power of speech. The “Idyll” called “A 
True Shark Story”’ opens with the soliloquy 
of a mother shark who deplores a temporary 
scarcity of provisions for herself and the 
young to which she is giving transportation 
in her gullet. In this emergency a pilot-fish, 
who addresses her as “partner,”’ informs her 
in colloquial English that ‘‘there’s a lump of 
fat pork almost as big as your head hanging 
over that ship's stern.” This is welcome 
news, and, under guidance of the pilot, the 
shark approaches, turns on her back, and 
swallows the bait along with a hook attached 
to a line by which she is hauled to the deck 
of the vessel. The Captain, who is a hu- 
mane man, gives orders that she shall not be 
taken aboard. “‘Just sprit’sle yard him 'n let 
him go agen,” he pleasantly remarks; where- 
upon a piece of scantling, pointed at both 
ends and about four feet long, is got from the 
carpenter. This the sailors drive through her 
jaws from side to side. Another wedge-shaped 
piece is driven through her snout; the wide 
pectoral fins are amputated, and the shark is 
cut loose from the hook and returned to the 
sea. The result of the “‘sprit’sle”’ treatment 
was that the fish was unable to control its 
movements, or to get its head below the sur- 
face of the water; consequently it died slow- 
ly of exhaustion. One of the passengers on 
the ship, described as a “‘gentle-faced man,” 
was moved by the performance “to mutter” 
“What abominable cruelty!” The assembled 
mariners regarded him with pity and won- 
dered “‘at his lack of sporting instincts.” 





All of Mr. Bullen’s “Idylls”’ must not be 
judged by the specimen quoted. Most of 
them are fine examples of dramatic and de- 
scriptive writing. ‘‘The Cruise of the Daisy” 
is distinguished in that particular. All of 
them, with the exception of “A True Shark 
Story,” are worthy of high commendation. 
“Studies on Marine Natural History’ form 
the second part of the Idylla.“ They are 
full of interest. The third section is made up 
of a collection called ‘‘Other Sketches,” one 
of which, entitled ‘‘Truth about the Merchant 
Service,” is opportune in these days when the 
manning of the ever-growing fleets of bat- 
tle-ships in England by native seamen is a 
matter that is giving considerable concern to 
the naval authorities. The “Truth’’ applies 
with equal force to a deficiency that confronts 
our own service. 





Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan 
Spirit in Literature. By Joseph Texte. 
Translated by J. W. Matthews. London: 
Duckworth & Co.; New York: Macmillan. 


Among the many recent works or com- 
parative literary criticism, few hold so high 
a place as this volume by M. Joseph Texte, 
in so far as fulness of treatment, breadth 
and accuracy of insight, and sustained in- 
terest are concerned. Its purpose is to set 
forth the literary relations established be- 
tween the two leading productive nations of 
the last century by their respective repre- 
senthtive writers, and, while demonstrating 
the steady growth of the cosmopolitan idea, 
to suggest criteria which assist one in the 
difficult task of distinguishing between 
cheap or direct borrowing on the one hand, 
and that form of literary indebtedness pro- 
duced by generous international sympathies 
or the subtler influence of affinity in genius. 
According to M. Texte, the initial process in 
this vital transformation of literary concep- 
tions was the direct outcome of the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, which dispersed 
no less than four hundred thousand French 
exiles, chiefly over northern Europe, and 
transferred energy and independence of 
thought to more favorable conditions of ac- 
tivity. Several international reviews, pub- 
lished for the moat part in Holland, trans- 
mitted to France the foreign impressions of 


taire. But it is to Rousseau, who combined 
the ,genius of the Latin and the Germanic 
race, that we must ascribe the principal 
share in this broadening of literary interest 
aroused in himself by the tendencies and 
products of English thought; for with him 
as with others, the conception of world-lite- 
rature began with the realization that other 
nations besides his own had written worthi- 
ly and well. Tracing Rousseau’s sympathies 
to thelr origin in the widespread Angliv- 
mania of his age and to the initial impulse 
of Muralt, the critic dwells at much 


TT 





displays itself in angry and rebellious con- 
tempt. For precisely the same reason, we 
may well doubt whether Rousseau could ever 
have been brought to understand the endur- 
ing worth of Fielding, whom, as M. ‘Texte 
significantly admits, he nowhere mentions 
(p. 228). 

As to the causes contributiig to the rapid 


than apostolic vehemence with which Jean 
Jacques never failed to express himself on 
the subject of the moment; in verification of 
which we need but turn to the amaz- 


ing success of ‘Emile,’ with its violent para- 


doxes, and the ready acceptance, even by 
those whose interests it attacked, of the 
hazy humanitarianiem of the ‘Contrat So- 
cial.” Is it not because of this power of 
passionately insisting on what he feels for 
the time being that Rousseau, like Burke, 
looms up so large in the history of eigh- 
teenth-century thought? 

M. Texte proceeds to show how Rousseau's 
defiance of restrictive literary canons affect- 
ed the method of criticism by directing at- 
tention not to standards, but to feeling, thus 
insuring the ultimate triumph of lyrical im- 
pulse and expression by the Romantic school 
led off by Chateaubriand. But the more di- 
rect inheritor of the “exotic” spirit, the 
transmitter of cosmopolitan influence, was 
unquestionably Mme. de Staél, who thus 
shares with her great fellow-countryman the 
credit of stirring up the lethargic provin- 
ciality which the survivors of French clas- 
sicism vainly strove to preserve. With this 
denationalizing of the literary point of view 
M. Texte is obviously in hearty sympathy, 
though in no part cf his treatise does he 
attempt a full discussion of the ssthetic 
postulates involved. His readers will, with- 
out exception, hope that he may at some 
time take up this great task. Of his present 
truly admirable work a reviewer can hardly 
speak with only moderate pre::3 It is 
true that the principal positions and con- 
clusions contained in this volume are for 
the. most part granted without much dis- 
pute by competent authorities on French 
literature, notably by M. Brunetiare, the 
effect of whose comparative teaching is 
clearly discernible, as well as amply acknow- 
ledged by his erstwhile pupil; but it sel- 
dom happens that studies in international 
literary criticism reveal researches at once 
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ligious system, which errs, if at all, on the 
side of charity, and a short account of the 
native races, introduce his main theme, the 
missionary, political, moral, and religious 
character of the recent Mohammedan con- 
quests. Some observations follow on the 
change wrought in the African by his con- 
version as shown by a few typical examples, 
with a forecast of the future, in which the 
author contends that Islam as a civilizing 
agency in Central Africa and the Sudan must 
inevitably yield to Christianity and com- 
merce as represented by the potent railway. 
With his general conclusion that whatever 
good Mohammedanism may have accom- 
plished in elevating the native has been 
far outweighed by the frightful evil which 
has accompanied its progress, we are in com- 
plete and hearty accord. But with some of 
his statements we find it difficult wholly to 
agree; as, for instance, when, in reference 
to the claim made by some writers that Mo- 
hammedanism is the “great total-abstinence 
society of Central Africa,’’ he says that “the 
Arabs themselves are the chief importers of 
intoxicating spirits inte Africa.” Is this true 
on the West Coast, where the liquor traffic 
is at its height? We doubt if it is just to 
say that the principal occupation of the Arab 
is slave-trading. He was first and always a 
trader, and obtained slaves because they 
were necessary to carry his wares, ¢hiefly 
ivory, to market. With the advent of the 
railway he will cease to be either’ slave- 
trader or slave-holder, but he wily remain 
a zealous follower of the Prophet: 

Dr. Atterbury, in his reliance on the 
statements of older travellers, seems to lose 
sight of the changed conditions of the pre- 
sent time, when an Egyptian pasha can be 
tried for having a recently captured slave 
in his household. He looks forward to the 
“inevitable conflict of Christianity with Is- 


lam,” but to us it seems more probable that 
the day is not far distant when, as in India, 
so in Africa, under a strong and righteous 
government, pagan, Mohammedan, and Chris- 
tian will live in peace together. 





A Texas Ranger. By N. A. Jennings. Scrib- 
ners. 


In the days of Reconstruction, the Texas 
Rangers were divided into six companies, 
and to them was intrusted the task of 
clearing the western part of the State of 
the swarm of bandits who made a com- 
fortable livelihood by plunder and inciden- 
tal murder on both sides of the border. As 
some three thousand of them had actually 
been outlawed by the State, there was work 
in pienty to be done. The Rangers were 
equal to it. With absolute indifference to 
death, they attacked the ruffians wherever 
and whenever they met them. After a se- 
ries of bloody encounters, the organized 
bands were disrupted, and the Rangers ran 
the thieves to earth or drove them from 
the State. Their method of procedure was 
as summary as that of a vigilance commit- 
tee. If the outlaws were in force, their pur- 
suers would shoot at sight; if there were 
but few of them, a Ranger’s first duty was 
to “get the drop’ on his man, his next to 
lodge him in the nearest jail. The pursued 
habitually attempted to save themselves 
by escaping to Mexico, and the Rio Grande 
became the despair of the Rangers. Mr. 
Jennings tells how his troop of thirty men, 
vexed past endurance, and hoping that the 
United States troops would back them up, 
actually crossed the river on one occasion, 
and attacked ten times their number of cat- 
tle-thieves at a Mexican ranche. Unhap- 
pily for the Rangers, and very fortunately 
for the United States, the military autho- 








rities refused to risk a war with Mexico. 

Throughout his lively narrative Mr. Jen- 
nings has many pretty “tall” stories to 
tell, but, like a judicious historian, he tells 
the “tallest” of them on the authority of 
others. 
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An Account of the Relations between Pri- 
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it includes more than half of the — 
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Municipal Monopolies 


By Epwarp W. Bemis, Jonn R. Commons, 
Frank Parsons, M. N. Baxer, F. A. C. 
Peraing, Max West. 12mo, cloth, Appen- 
dix, Index, $2.00. (Vol. XVL, Crowell’s 
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THE BARTLETT COTTAGES, 


PISHER’S ISLAND, N. Y. 
Seven miles seaward from New London, Conn. 
sont Bi cottages for “nousekoeping, or with 


attendance. 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all_ the year. Modern conveniences. Best re 
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SWITZERLAN D noree RICHE-MONT. 
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EAUMARIS HOTEL, MUSKOKA 
LAKE, ONTARIO, CANADA.—1,000 feet above 

No hay fever. Golf, fishing, boating, bathing. Send 

for ‘booklet. Epwarp Prowsg, Proprietor. 


OPERSTOWN—“OTSEGO HALL," 
small hotel near the lake. Well kept; choice table; 
good boating and fishing; 2 golf courses. Now open. 
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Hay Fever. 


ITS SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 


By W. H. HOLLOPETER, M.D. 
The success of this book has made necessary an 


Enlarged Second Edition 
(JUST READY), 
which bears witness to the value of the method of 
treatment. 


Handsome cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


Will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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— and Warnerꝰs 
nderwear. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, 
Merino, Silk, and Lisle Thread Underwear, 
Swiss Ribbed Union Suits. 


Hosiery. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Plain Ribbed and Open- Work 
Lisle Thread and Silk Hosiery. 
Men’s Half- Hose, 
Golf and Bicycle Hosiery. 
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Out of Doors 


Summer evenings a shoulder shawl 
many times becomes a necessity to 
women lightly dressed. The Augusta- 
Victoria Empress Shoulder Shawl, entire- 
ly handwoven from pure wool and 
silk, is luxuriously soft and com- 
fortable. Colors—white, rich light 
green, delicate pink, recherché red 
or black. Sent postpaid and regis- 
tered for $7.50. In ordering state 
color desired and address 


The Susacuac Weaving Co. 


12 Moravian Church St., Bethichem, Pa. 
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Underwear for 
(iolfers 


It is not extravagant to say 
that a golfer’s equipment is not 
complete—not such as to ren- 
der the game most enjoyablé— 
unless he or she wears 


Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Underwear 


It is not to be supposed that 


this statement can be appreciat- 


ed by those who know nothing 


of the fabric—have not worn 
it; but ask any one who has, or 
send for a pamphlet and sam- 
ples of the goods. 
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